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Who am I? Who are you? What is my purpose in -life? These are questions 
on the minds of each individual setting out on a course called "life" and "living". 

As young people enter the early years of formal training these questions 
are in their subconscious minds. It becomes the challenging task of each 
instructor who guides and assists each child to help him or her find his 
true worth. For it is through seeking the value of self that one is inspired 
to seek knowledge that will help one make a worthwhile contribution to ones 
life and the total process of living with and among others. 

To help youth find and utilize the values of self, career education is a 
vital springboard upon which our youth can begin to plan their future. 

The opportunities afforded youth through exploration of job possibilities 
and opportunities early in life sharpen the interest and abilities to pursue 
courses of study that will fulfill the desires and aspirations to the extent that 
one can begin to seek in depth information in specific areas of training. 

Career Education can help each individual identify through research, 
experimentation, study and counseling, the many facets of a wide range of 
job opportunities. It can help him find the kind of skill through study and 
training that will utilize his interests and abilities, thus develop in him 
a kind of self pride that reassures him that he is making a valuable contri- 
bution to himself and others. 

Whenever anyone is able to feel his worth to himself and others, life for 
that person is full of promise and expectation. He looks forward to tLe task 
with a bright outlook and is ready to face each new day with enthusiasm and 
a desire to produce the quality of service that he and his associates can be 
proud to acknowledge in acts, words, and deeds. 

Career Education helps each individual find a place in the production 
of living that says to the person, "You are important, regardless of any 
short-comings you may have because you have helped make an improvement in 
the lives of others as well ps self-satisfying acknowledgement of doing some- 
thing well that invites self pride." 

The many facets in Career Education affords any individual an opportunity 
to find possible life's interest that will overcome any stigma that otherwise 
would have regimented the person to failure and discouragement. For through 
guidance, counseling on exploration of the many possibilities for skilled 
training and performance the individual comes early to realize that he is 
his own inhibitor or contributor to make of himself the best in his chosen field 
of interest. 

Career Education takes one from an awareness of self interest through 
ability capabilities to knowledge of skills in performing tasks that give 
worth and dignity to the individual. The self esteem is elevated to overcome 
many of the doubts of personal value and worth. It enables one to have self 
confidence and dignity in being an individual with feelings, emotions and 
reactions that reassure him that he is somebody having wortit and value in 
giving to life as well as getting from living those things that are essential 
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to make his life and the lives of others better through his contributions. 

Thus, Career Education improves the total self concept and raises the 
aspiration of all who pursue its many offerings. The individual is able to 
identify with the whole of life as being a pert of it and making that part 
purposeful, useful and rewarding. 
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Career edv.-ation could very well take black Americans back to Booker T. 
Washington with black children and youth urged to let their buckets down 
where they are and become hewers of wood and drawers of water. The black 
community might thus be denied the full development of its most talented youth 
at a time when this development is shifting into high gear. Future generations 
would thus be denied the full complement of physicians, lawyers and corporate 
talents the black community so desperately needs. Potential black pediatricians 
and industrialists will have been shunted into low level occupational training 
in their formative years. 

Career education could help blacks, of course, but there is little in the 
history of the performance of people who ave leading the thrust in career 
education to suggest that it will. There is an axiom that every black pro- 
fessional had to make it in spite of his guidance counselor. This is doubly 
so if he were poor and male, and things were manifestly worse if the counselor 
were white. Vocational education has long been the receptacle toward which 
black talent has been aimed and the National Association of Manufacturers reports 
that things are so bad in some of these programs that their industrialists 
would rather have the students stay in a good stiff college prep course and 
come to them at 18 untrained but educated. This does not reflect the good 
works of thousands of excellent guidance counselors and vocational educators 
and I apologize to them. But these things must be said. 

So we have to look at career education with a jaundiced eye until it 
proves that it will help instead of hurt the black community. The way to do 
this is to first analyze what the black community needs at this point in time 
in terms of education, career guidance, and manpower. Then we will be able 
to Juxtapose- the career education program and see what, if anything, it has 
to offer that will help meet these needs . Andrew Brimmer has noted that we 
are often tfloat on a sea of new schemes, nostrums and ideas which have little 
relationship to real needs. But it is too much, perhaps, to expect the 
government committees, panels, and task forces to sit down, analyze education 
and training needs of black youth and prepare a program to meet them. This 
seems all the more odd when these same people go around the country lecturing 
on programming, planning, budgeting systems and urging operations efficiency. 
But for noe, blacks will have to make do by trying to adapt or modify these 
new programs as much as possible to meet their needs. Now let us look at 
needs in the black community. 

Education Needs in the Black Community 

Blacks set impressive records in education in the past decade and the 
trend is still upward. Black young adults with a high school diploma jumped 
from 36 to 62 percent. College enrollment almost doubled and new manpower 
programs and expanded apprenticeship participation began to restore the crafts 
skills blacks lost over the years. Oddly, there were more craftsmen during 
the slavery years than could be found in the black community in the l9U0s. 
Union bigotry did this by assuring that a black man's skills would die with \ 
him and not be passed on through the apprentice program to his son. 
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It is projected by the Labor Department that 80 percent of young black 
adults will hold the high school diploma by 1980. College enrollment should 
comprise about 10 percent of the total. Apprenticeship programs will 
approximate the same magnitude. 

There are gaping and glaring needs, however. There is now only one black 
attorney for 5,000 blacks as compared to one attorney for every 750 whites. 
Only three percent of ^he physicians in America are black and only U.2 
percent of the enrollees in medical school are black. White PH.D. production 
now exceeds 30,000 a year with some on welfare because of a constricted job 
market but only h percent of the graduate school enrollment in the country 
is black. 



Career Education and Black Education Needs 

Is it little wonder in the face of all of this that career education 
if not carefully defined and administered will anger many black people? There 
is simply no way to carry the program forward without assessing needs for 
black trained professionals and developing a program to train them. Career 
education which omits this important element will fall into the s ame trap as 
family planning. A recent survey revealed that two-thirds of young black 
males believed this vas a program to commit genocide on the black community. 

Career education which came to grips with this need would generate infant 
and preschool programs which nullified the mangling effects of poverty on 
black children. These programs would use creative methods to pick out gifted 
children in these years and would assure them a good education from that point 
to the end of graduate, medical or law school. Cost would not be a factor and 
neither would the school apparatus which cuts up so many black children. 

Far more than a few occupational kits and career days in the elementary 
grades will be needed for such an operation. Career education should be 
just that. Children should be educated for careers — by a variety of means. 
It does not mean career guidance or career inspiration or career information. 
If it is determined that a number of black children should be and want to 
be educated for the professions, career education should either educate them 
for these professions or yield the spotlight to other programs which can be 
developed to do the job. What is needed for career education of this 
magnitude? What will it cost? Who will comprise the cost? 



Career Education and Black Professional Development 

In the classic PPBS manner, career education for black professional 
development would first quantify the needs for added black professionals to 
provide a solid base for planning. Fortunately, this is not nec *sary as myriad 
agencies and groups have already done this work for us. The latest study which 
vas released by the ERIC center for higher education and which I am including 
for our study on the next page, lists 22,302 blacks in graduate study with only 
1,81*5 in medical schools, 597 in dental schools and 2,552 studying law. Career 
education which brings about a more perfect situation here would result in 
65,178 blacks in graduate schools of which 5,27** would be medical, 2,008 dental 
and 7,78U law students. Our arithmetic now shows that career education must 
now focus on adding U2,876 graduate students to the 22,302 already there and 
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that another 3 9 k29 medical, 1,1*11 dental and 5,232 lav students would comprose 
this number. 

This looks like a tall order but it isn't. Blacks don't go to graduate 
school for the same reason they don't go to undergraduate school. They don't 
have any money. Some, despairing of ever participating in the enterprise, 
have spent their formative years preparing to scale lesser heights. 

The career education key here is scholarship and grant money. Consider 
one statistic: young people in families of $15,000 and over are six times 
more likely to attend college than their counterparts who are mired in poverty. 
Some 87 percent go whether they want to or not. It may also be necessary to 
expand the number of places in professional schools with exception of the 
Ph.D. institutions which are overexpanded already. 

The amount of money here is not large. An annual federal appropriation 
of $326 million would provide an annual 5,000 scholarships for all 65,178 
black graduate and professional students we need to enroll. It would be 
the best investment the United States of America could make and I think 
w^ ought to make it. I have seen federal programs written off as complete 
disasters which cost twice this amount and I have seen others which dawdle 
on which should be written off. This says nothing, of course, of the 
discrimination practiced by universities in awarding 50,000+ federal graduate 
fellowships a year for more than a decade. Blacks got few of these fellowships 
and the resulting white glut in Ph.D.s is a standing joke in every welfare 
department and unemployment compensation line in the country. There is a 
problem of white mind sets in suggesting that blacks be afforded special 
grants for study. We had several race baiting politicians who played on the 
emotions of whites with this sort of thinking in the past elections, coining 
code words as they sowed their venom. These misguided individuals would hold 
that we can't help a few blacks unless we help a lot of white people in the 
process. How shortsighted. Some Southern communities like Atlanta, Georgia, 
and Richmond, Virginia, for example, recognized long ago that the best way to 
help a lot of whites was to help a few blacks become profestionals and provide 
leadership for their communities. Some of our biggest liberals would rather 
see a black lumpenprolitariate than plan intelligently and specifically for 
black professional development. This sort of thinking must surely change. 

It might be well to point out here that many professionals such as 
teachers, accountants, and recreation workers begin work with an A.B. degree 
and thus are not included in the analyses of graduate professional development. 
These young people need money too and hopefully full funding of the new 
Basic Opportunity Grant program of US0E will generate enough matriculants here. 
Overall we need an additional 750,000 black professional and technical workers 
about half of whom would begin work with A.B. degrees. 

We might also point out that expansion of law, dental and medical schools 
m\ght be necessary to accomodate extra black matriculants and to keep down cries of 
aggrievement from bigots. There are about M,000 medical students in the 
country in 113 schools, for example, and substituting 8 percent of whites for 
blacks in this number would be necessary to add 3,^00 blacks to the 1800 already 
there. There are active expansion activities underway which will result in 18 
new medical school**. This will help some but the most intelligent move would 
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be the establishment of medical schools in an additional five black metropolitan 
certers. Atlanta University should surely have a medical school and these 
schools might well be established - with heavy federal assistance at North 
Carolina Central University, Southern University and Texas Southern University. 
Together with efforts of white schools, black medical manpower can thus be 
generated. 

Now let us turn to the Job of career education. People in the schools 
assume that satisfactory programs are in effect to train black professionals 
and thereby render some legitimacy in the black community to the whole idea of 
career education. What does the black student need to know about careers that 
he doesn't already know? What school practices and attitudes work against him 
and must be changed? What school practices can be developed to help him do 
a better Job in career development? 



Career Education. Black Students and School Practices 

Career education begins for many poor black children when they enter 
first grade, are given a biased test, and are conveyed the message that they 
are not going to amount to much in this world and the school therefore does 
not expect much of them. This message is generate i by these false test data 
and conveyed in myriad ways by teachers who can barely understand accurate test 
data. Sometimes bright children are placed in special education classes and 
given the watered down gruel of a special education curriculum. Sometimes 
the message is brutal as in the case of the black president of a college in 
the far West who was told by his first grade teacher that he would never finish 
high school. Can career education really do anything about this? If it 
cannot, then can we expect very much from the concept? 

If a poor, bright, black youth with classic Hausa features and physical 
attributes somehow makes it through his elementary school without being scarred, 
he is sure to pick up a few lacerations when he sits down to plan - with his 
Junior high guidance counselor. He may be completely done in if he is too 
poor, too rough around the edges, and if the school is well integrated. Many 
observers note that schools are the big sorters of American society. That one 
big purpose is to make sure that none are mislabeled and directed toward 
college or good corporate Jobs who should not be there. The hatchet men in 
this gruesome work are psychometrists who track the elementary grades and 
guidance counselors who begin to sort in earnest at the 7th grade. 

So we have the spectacle in the fall of each year of a white guidance 
counselor using all of the non-directive guile and cunning to direct a poor, 
bright, black 13 year-old in chartreuse pants into a "career" of window washing 
("service occupations" - "maintenance engineering") and trying to make him 
satisfied with the lot assigned him by an agent of an establishment who drives 
into his community and tarries less than 7 hours a day. Can career education 
really do anything about this? If the answer is no, should we search for 
another savior? Is there any way to get this bright lad, pants and all, 
headed toward medical school? 



By the fall of the Junior year, guidance and career education goes somewhat 
easier for the officials in charge. A large number of poor black youth have 
left school to try to find some education of value elsewhere. Many will finish 
high school in the army, and antipoverty program of some other form of 
continuing education. Others, bright and dull, have been conditioned 
(behavior modification) to accept their lot as a general or vocational student 
headed no place in particular. 

Some problems do arise, of couise, when a student shows up at a college 
planning session either by mistake or temerity and the guidance counselor 
must ask him what he is doing there. Some middle and upper class black students 
might bridle at being herded into planning sessions for "disadvantaged" students. 
Still others may request to see white college recruiters as well as black. 
Black students in integrated schools in the South are having this difficulty. 
But by and large, everyone has learned their place and has either settled into 
it or left the school. Of course, some stay around and try to bring change. 
Career education may in fact account for much of the high school violence in 
newly integrated schools. Can career education help out here? 

Career education in light of the above could really help black people if 
done well. Or it could really be a counterproductive force which will hurt 
them. Just as counterproductive might be the evolution of a bland program which 
does neither and constitutes simply another federal rain dance, occupying the 
energies and attention of people who might otherwise try to develop effective 
programs. 

In any case, carreer education will not be a total loss. Professors will 
expand their bibliographies and gain promotions and tenure by writing about it. 
Conferences will be held - in St. Moritz - to discuss the concept. Jobs will 
be developed at all levels. All of this helps to keep the eccAomy going and 
diminishes the welfare rolls in some way I suppose. But to really help black 
youth struggling in the racist institutions of a racist society, career education 
will have to change the attitudes of a lot of white people and subsequently 
change the way they run the schools. The simple fact is that a substartial 
minority of both our society and our school staffs harbors negative racial 
sentiments and uses the institutions of our society to try to hurt blacks 
instead of help them. Career education which regognizes the situation described 
here and which focuses on specific needs and problem- will help. Career 
education which pretends that the situation does not exist or which pretends 
to come to grips with it when such is not the case should be phased out - right 
now - and something else should take its place. 
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CAREER EDUCATION -- EXPANDED OPTIONS FOR ALL STUDENTS 



The career education concept has become one of 
the major thrusts of our Federal education policy. 
Demonstration career education models are in operation 
in various cities across the country. All key per- 
sonnel in the U.S. Office of Education are involved 
in the plann ing and implementation of career education. 
The major part of the funds for the newly-created Na- 
tional Institute of Education will be devoted to ca- 
reer education . 

What does this n ew concept mean , and what wi 11 
be its impact on our system of education throughout 
the country? Specifically, what will it mean for mi- 
nority children? Will career education help solve 
the problem of equality of education for minorities, 
or is it simply a new name for an old game? 

There is developing a tremendous interest in 
career education among the public at laige. This is 
due to a long-festering feeling that our schools are 
not doing the job of preparing students for the adult 
world. The major thrust of our public school system 
is to gear all students for college, yet only about 
20 percent of them ever complete a four-year degree. 
The remainder recive little or no preparation to help 
them make the transistion from the classroom to mo- 
dern occupations . 

It is estimated that 50 percent of job openings 
in the 1970'. will require training beyond high school, 
but less than four years of college. An additional 
30 percent of job openings will require only occupa- 
tional training at the high school level. Ten years 
ago, approximately ten percent of our young people 
could be absorbed each year in unskilled fields. 
Today it is d own to less than four percent , and con- 
tinues to decrease. 

While our high schools are busy grooming the 
college-bound, And pretty much ignoring the needs of 
the majority of students, our colleges and universities 
are turning out a surplus of degree holders in many 
fields . 

The American people have a deep-rooted faith in 
the value of education. For years they have bought 
the idea, which has been fostered by most in the edu- 
cation community, that the only good education ended 
with at least a four-year college degree. 
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They accepted the premise that this was a desirable 
goal obtainable by nearly every student. Now they are 
having this goal is neitler a practical one with res- 
pect to the needs of our society, nor desirable for 
a great number of students. A false sense of prestige 
and value has sent many students down the academic path 
who would be happier and more productive in other fields. 
This is as true of students from the affluent suburbs 
as it is of those from the ghettos or the poor rural 
areas. Unfortunately, our education system has suc- 
ceeded in implanting the idea that any choice other than 
college is a lesser one, and less worthy of attention. 

This has been especially true with respect to 
minorities, who naturally and quite rightly have deman- 
ded full equality and the best that is available. What 
they have been demanding then is full equality in a 
system which is inadequate to fully serve the majority, 
much less the needs of minorities. Blacks and other 
minorities have too often shunned vocational and tech- 
nical education as "second-class" This is unfortunate, 
.or in so doing, they narrowly restricted the opportu- 
nities open to youngsters in many fields. The contro- 
versy over academic versus technical education is one 
which has been raging in the Black community for many 
decades. It was the basis of the classic debates bet- 
ween Booker T. Washington and William DuBois. Washington, 
the founder of Tuskegee Institute believed that indus- 
trial education would build economic self-reliance, and 
help Blacks become better integrated into industrial 
America. It was a very pragmatic approach. 

DuBois leaned toward a more traditional academic 
education. He believed such education would insure 
civic and social development and impart to Black stu- 
dents the tools to solve the problems of race conflict. 

Neither was totally right nor totally wrong. We 
need to use all of the tools available and greatly ex- 
pand and options and the opportunities of our young 
people. The Black race and the members of other mino- 
rity races and groups -are made up of people of diffe- 
ring abilities, desires, and needs. We must not try to 

push them all through the same mold and thus use up our 
energies on channeling people into directions that will 
be uninteresting, impossible, or impractical for some. 
Our Job is to see the opportunities in a practical 
level-headed way; it is to get young people going in a 
direction that vill be to their benefit. Education 
must be relevant to the needs of the people in the 
community. It must be practical without being limited 



We seek greater educational opportunities for 
minorities, but the opportunities must be realistic 
ones which will prepare the individual to dope and 
function in a modern, f as t -chang ing society. What we 
must insist upon is a full range of opportunities re- 
levant to America in the latter part of the twentieth 
century. It is not a question of technical versus 
academic education, but of the opportunity for each 
individual to develop his full potential and go as far 
as his interests and abilities can carry him. We must 
not deal in terms of either or, but rather in terms of 
expanding the entire range of occupational and profes- 
sional opportunities, and of making them available to 
all students. Of course we want more minority doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, nuclear scientists, economists, 
linguists, and every other kind of professional and 
scholar. The point is that while there will always be 
a need for qualified professionals and while we should 
never discourage entrance into those fields, there are 
a great many other new and expanding occupational fields 
which should be considered no less prestigious, desira- 
ble, and necessary, and which offer great new opportu- 
nities for minority students. 

Career education can lead the student to a law or 
medical degree, or it can lead to equally desirable 
non-degree careers such as computer programers, TV- 
radio technicians, jet engine mechanics, aiid others. 
It will offer the means for the mass of minority stu- 
dents to gain the skills and expertise to qualify for 
the technical, para-professional, and modern service- 
oriented careers which will account for the bulk of Job 
opportunities in the future. 

It is senseless to doggedly cling to a system 
which offers little to challenge the student who is 
net academically inclined. That our education system 
is outmoded and in need of drastic revision and im- 
provement as a contention beyond the point of debate. 
The majority of students who do not prepare for col- 
lege receive general education courses which are boring 
and irrelevant to most and contain little to spur their 
interest and enthusiasm. Even those who do enter col- 
lege are often poorly prepared. The first year of col- 
lege has become a remedial course to make uv for the 
failure of our public schools. 

The public is well aware of the shortcomings, 
Throughout the country, tax payers are voting against 
bond issues and increased taxes for education. They 
are not voting against education as such, but against 
a system which is turning out millions of youngsters 
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unable to read at the sixth grade level, and unable 
to do math as the 8th grade level. At the same time, 
the students are saying "no" by dropping out or de- 
monstrating against a system which they find out of 
tune with the world around them. 

We must respond to this demand for change, and 
career education is one approach which certainly de- 
serves close scrutiny as a means for making education 
relevant and useful for every student. 

Some may object that the role of education is not 
Job training, but is rather for the purpose of turning 
out well-rounded, cultured, and literate citizens. It 
is neither one nor the other, but it must be both. 
All education is career education. The student who 
enters medical school, or pursues a degree in teaching 
or the social sciences, is preparing for a career. 
That student should also have an adequate background 
in other subjects of a more general nature. The same 
should be true for the student who elects other career 
choices, which may require only a high school education, 
or one or two years of post secondary education. 
It is snobishness which dictates that professional or 
scholarly pursuits requiring a higher academic degree 
are desirable while the preparation for other careers 
has no place in our schools. 

The public at large is under no such delusions 
about the nature of education. Parents, and particu- 
larly minority parents, are demanding a system of edu- 
cation which is close to the community and which will 
give their children the skills they need to take their 
place in society. The term "career education" may 
be new to the public, but they have always viewed our 
schools in terms of career preparation. They have 
always expected that in addition to basic education, our 
schools prepared their children for a Job. A high 
school diploma was the needed entry badge to a good 
Job. For those who went on to college, the purpose 
was to prepare for an even better Job. Education was 
career preparation, and economic security. It was 
expected to be relevant, not only occupati onally but 
in other ways to equip the student to make his or her 
way into the life cf the community. 

That belief has not changed. However, technology 
and out Job market have changed to the point that a 
general high school program is of little value in pre- 
paring students for modern Jobs. Now our schools must 
cha-ge so that a high school education once again has 
some value in preparing students for the Job market. 
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Since modern Jojs require new modern skills, the schools must assume 

the task of teaching those skills. To leave that task up to job training 

and manpower programs is an abdication of responsibility. 

Nothing is more indicative of the failure of our school system than 
the great growth and need for manpower training programs today. We are 
fortunate that these programs exist, for they have helped many thousands of 
individuals who are casualties of our public school system. Blacks and 
other minorities, who compose less than 20 percent of the labor force, 
make up Uk percent of manpower trainees. 

But these programs are remedial in nature. They are not only remedial 
with regard to skill training, but most of them also include basic education 
courses to make up for basic skills poorly learned in public school. Manpower 
training and on-the-job training programs will probably be with us indefinite 
ly, due to the need to retrain, workers to keep up with fast-changing 
technology. But they must never be looked upon as an escape hatch which 
allows our school system to avoid making the changes needed to provide 
education responsive to modern needs. That would, indeed, constitute a 
track system where a small number of students would receive college 
preparatory education, and the remainder would have the option of sitting 
out their time in high school, or dropping out, prior to enterine a job 
training program outside the school system. 

Meaningful and realistic career prepartation must begin in high school, 
and even earlier, and must be coupled with adequate basic education to 
complement the occupational skills taught. Under the career education 
concept, the student would have numerous avenues to choose from, and the 
horizons would remain open according to the sudent's own vision. 

Career Education, if properly implemented, can greatly increase the 
opportunities available to all students. It should provide an awareness of 
the full range of career options. It is not meant to downgrade academic 
achievement, but rather to sharpen the basic intellectual disciplines and 
make them more relevant to the students 1 interests and experiences. The 
student who can see the practical application of algebra, or spelling, or 
geography, as they relate to the world outside the classroom, will be 
less likely to say, "Why do I need that?" 

There is really nothing new in career education. All the elements 
exist in our present system. Simply stated, career education is a modern- 
nization of our system, making the best use of what is there, putting 
emphasis where it is most needed, and seeing that the greatest number of 
students possible reap the benefits. 

Career education is not a tracking system, which spearates the presumed 
sheep from the goats and directs them into narrow paths from which they 
cannot stray. It increases the avenues available to the students, and 
allows them to make a rational and educated choice. All students would 
take both academic and occupational courses, and their interests in one 
area would not preclude them from switching to another. 
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Career education should not be thought of as an expanded system 
of vocational education, or vocational education in new trappings. 
Career education will set the tone and create the awareness of the 
variety of opportunities. It can lead to technical training, scholarly 
studies, modern service-oriented Jobs, professional degrees, industrial 
crafts, or any of the other careers which are part of our complex 
society. Bocational education is one facet of career education which 
has to do with the skill development necessary to qualify for the 
career opportunities available. Under the career education concept, 
our educational system shouJ-d be a totally interconnected system, 
running in a continual progression from elementary and secondary 
school, through two-year colleges and other post-secondary institutions, 
to universities and graduate schools, and adult education. Students 
should be able to spin off at any point along the way, according 
to their interests and abilities, or re-enter the system at a later 
date to pursue a higher degree. The student who leaves high school 
with occupational training in air-area of his or her own choice can 
enter a career with the same sense of pride and feeling of accomp- 
lishment as the student who chooses a career area requiring additional 
education at the community college or beyond. The student who 
elects a career in computer technology or jet engine mechanics 
will be as important as one who embarks on a career in medicine 
or law. 

If indeed, work and career concepts can be successfully used 
to make the teaching of basic academic subjects more interesting 
and relevant, then the academic achievements of the mass of students 
will be increased. This will mean the possibility that a greater 
number of students will be qualified and interested in pursuing higher 
education, further expanding the options for many students, those 
Who do enter college would be better qualified at the enty level. 

This aspect of career education is not untried. In Baltimore 
and New Haven, potential dropouts became interested all over again 
in school when courses leading them into helath occupations were 
introduced. Out of one group of pupls in this program, 60 
percent received better grades in ALL subjects, and over half of 
on e class of 23 students not only finished high school but are now 
in college. 

Generally, the dropout rate for students taking occupational 
courses is much lower than for tho^e taking general education 
courses. These students stay in school because they are motivated 
and are learning something which has relation to the world around 
them. They are not dealing in the abstract, but see clearly 
defined paths and goals ahead of them. 

The level of unemployment experienced by this particular group 
is significantly lower than that for the total population of the 
work force at comparable ages. All 16 to 19 year olds in 1969 
experienced 12.5 percent unemployment. All school dropouts, IT. 5 
percent. Blacks and other minorities 2k percent. Figures on the 
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unemployment rates of the academic and general education high school 
students who did not make it to the university, butwent directly 
into the job market, are not available to compare vith the 5.2 percent 
record of the students with skill training. Obviously, however, it 
must be well above the 5.2 percent figure to raise the overall employment 
rate to 12.5 percent. Of those individuals who upon completion of 
occupational training programs were not available for placement, 
69.6 percent were reparted as continuing their education full-time. 

Career education is an evolving concept «nd it will be some 
time before the mold is fully jelled. In the meantime, many aspects 
of the concept can be implemented as we work tojether to build 
a system which will be responsive to all students. Career education 
offers an opportunity to reconstruct our outdated system. It should 
be given a chance to work. There is nothing sacrosanct about career 
education in its present stage of development. There is still time 
for, and need for, additional imput from all quarters. Challenge and 
criticism is desirable, not with the view of undermining the concept, 
but of strengthening it. 

Minority communities throughout the Nation should be deeply 
involved in local planning for the implementation of career educ- 
ation in order to protect and advance minority interests. 

There should be a minority advisory committee on career education 
in local school districts to help mold the concept to meet the needs 
of minority students. 

We must develope.-a modern educational system, totally inter- 
connected, yet flexible, which will offer career education in a con- 
tinual progression from secondary school, through tow-year institutions 
universities, and graduate and professional schools. The student 
could spin off from such a system at any point along the line, 
according to the career opportunities available and his own interests 
and abilities, with a sense of pride and assomplishment , intead of 
a sense of incompleteness. Such a career education concept will 
require a great char, ge of attitude on the part of educators (the 
public attitude is already far advanced beyond that of educational 
professionals), massive teacher retaining, and the development of 
guidance counselors to assist students in such a system. 

In the meantime, we can assist minority students by making 
them aware of the career opportunities which exist and helping 
them to get the skills they need to qualify for them. There are 
great opportunities for Blacks to gain a foothold in the mid- 
management level and in career areas which require less than a 
four-year degree. These opportunities should not be looked upon 
as a lesser choice. There is no intrinsic virtue in being over- 
qualified or over-educated. Many of our universities are eliminating 
higher degrees in certain fields because they have no value in 
relation to the work to be done in that field. The only questions 
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we should be concerned with is how to prepare students for relevant 
education which will allow development of their fullest potential 
and offer them the full range of career options. 

Minority students who exhibit Ph.D. potential should be strongly 
encouraged to pursue that goal. But where does that leave the vast 
majority of minority students? We certainly cannot realistically 
say that all should strive for a Doctorate or even for a Bachelor 1 s 
degree. But we can realistically expect that every student gain 
the skill and expertise to qvalify for the technical and para-professional 
careers which account for the bulk of Job opportunities. Our educational 
system must change, and not Just superficially; the meat of these 
programs must change to meet the changing educational requirements of 
our society. In place of the unskilled worker, we must have trained 
technicians. 

It is our responsibility to overcome some of our own prejudices 
concerning education, and to help broaden the choices available to 
minority sutdents. We waste our time, and we waste the talents of 
minority students, when we continue debating the question of academic 
versus vocational education. Our students and our society need both. 

Few will argue with the need for change and improvement in our 
educational system. Many will argue how best to achieve it. The 
career education concept is a basis upon which to start rebuilding. 
It will not be a panacea for all our educational ills , but it does 
offer the possibility for tremendous improvement. 

The public is well aware of the shortcomings of our educational 
system, and is demanding change. We have an unprecedented opportunity 
to renew education in our country. We must all, at all levels, be- 
come involved in this effort and help develop a system which will 
be truly responsive to modern needs. 

We have not been successful in the past in insuring equal 
educational opportunities. All of these efforts have been well 
intentioned, but as far as results are concerned, they amount to 
idle rhetoric. We have tlaked enough; the problem is well-defined. 
We do not need more rhetoric, but we do need meaningul education 
and career opportunities. 

Career education can offer those opportunities. It is a new 
approach, and minorities have th<* chance to get in on the planning 
from the beginning, at the na'ional and local levels, and help 
write the rules so that minority interests are protected from the 
outset. 
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THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 



Education as a process is the means by which human beings are 
changed from what they are to what they may become. It is obvious, 
therefore, that there are many types of education as there are ways of 
living. There can be good educatxon and there can be bad education, 
Just as there is a good life and a bad life. Thus, for Black Americans, 
the desirability or undesirability of any type of education may be 
measured by its aims and procedures as they relate to them as. a people- 
that is, what benefit will Black Americans gaii. and how will these gains 
be achieved. 



In order that we may intelligently postulate the question raised 
in connection with the proposed "Career Education" approach to education, 
Black Americans must, before giving their stamp of approval or disap- 
proval, regognize that no evaluation is creditable unless placed in s 
historical perspective. The substance should evidence from whence it 
came and whither it goeth. 

CAREER EDUCATION VERSUS THE BLACK DILEMMA 

Prophetic visions for the future as expounded by S. P. Mar land, 
Jr., U. S. Commissioner of Education, should be viewed with caution. 

"Career Education is a way to provide career 
awareness in the early grades and career pre- 
paration in the upper grades that continues 
at an even increasing level of sophistication 
until every student is equipped to enter the 
occupation of his choice. . .limited only by 
his personal ability." 

History evidences that such statements are by and large made 
with the exclusivity of Blacks in mind. While we should not be critical 
of any concept of education that in earnest is directed towards the 
fundamental goal of a better life for more people, we as Blacks have 
the responsibility to identify who the "more people" are. We must be 
prepared to answer the questions: 1 

1. Do Blacks, in Fact, have an education 
problem peculiar unto Blacks? 



Is the Black education problem brought 
because of the failure of Blacks to 
Maximize their potential or because of 
massive societal manipulation and 
ostracism? 
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3. What guarantees are incorporated in the 
Career Education approach that ensure a 
shift in institutional power structured 
to guarantee a positive response to the 
education needs of Black Americans? 

It is essential that we appropriately reflect on the power cf 
present day institutions according to their capacity to restrain, block 
or direct "good and bad" outcojpes within the societal structure. Also, 
it is importnat that we recognize that changes in the American power — 
structure and educational direction have generally come about as a result 
of institutional shifts relative to the political and economic order of 
society. Thus, with the advent of Career Education as presently pushed 
by the political machinery of the country, Blacks must not be caught 
up in the swell. • .giving their blessings to a concept, not knowing how 
the objective of such an approach relates to their general well being 
and development as a people. 

CAREER EDUCATION—SOMETHING NEW FOR WHO? 

The very fact that President Nixon in his 1972 State of the 
Union Address, cited and stressed the need for a new direction in the 
American educational process, is sufficient reason for one to believe 
that a change is in the making. Mr. Nixon stated that: 

"We need a new approach and I believe the 
best new approach is to strengthen Career 
Education... to help spark this venture, 
I will propose an intensified Federal effort 
to develop model programs which apply and 
test the best ideas in this field. Career 
Education can help make education and train- 
ing more meaningful for the student, more 
rewarding for the teacher, more available 
for the adult, more relevant for the disad- 
vantaged, and more productive for our 
country." 

The Statement is quite significant. However, Blacks must not 
view any such effort as the panacea that will bring a Utopian educational 
system. We must insist, without retraction, that the changing system 
be designed so as to provide for our growth as a people. Care must 
be executed to guard against the practices of sub-optimization which 
fill our past history and is major cause for the"psychologial chaos" 
Blacks have experienced over the past decades. 

S. P. Marland U. S. Commissioner of Education defined the Career 
—Education concept as: 
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"A systematic way to acquaint students with 
the world of work in the elementary and junior 
high years and to prepare the in high school 
and college to enter and advance in a career 
field carefully choosen from among many. For 
adults, it is a way to re-enter formal education 
and upgrade their skills in their established 
career field or to enter a new field." 



As proposed by Commissioner Marland, Career Education purportedly 
will be constructed on the foundation of four models. These models are 
described in an education briefing paper distributed May, 1962 as: 

!• School-Based Model . In the early grades, 
Career Education means that the vital 
academic program is expanded to make 
children aware of the many fields open to 
them in coming years. 

, 2 - Employer-Based Model . This is a total 

education program for a cross section of 
youngsters, 13 to 18, who find their 
school offerings unchallenging and want 
to try a different approach to learning. 

3- Home-Community Model . Designed to 

enhance the employability of out-of- 
school adults. This approach will use 
TV and radio programs to encourage 
people to use the career preparation 
services available in their communities. 

Rural-Residential Model . For disadvan- 
taged families living in remote, rural 
areas with few career opportunity to move 
temporarily to a training center where 
every member of the family can learn new 
skills for employment, homemaking or 
further study. 

Mr. Marland has stated that "Career Education favors no ethnic 
group to the exclusion of any other." However, the fundamental models 
presented, do in fact bring into focus a very interesting shift and a 
warning to Blacks for it is noted that one model deals exclusively with 
the rural disadvantage. . .known to be more than eighty percent White. It 
is further noted that no such effort is directed towards the peculiar 
needs of the urban Black. This is clearly a shift that needs to be 
assessed on the basis of the overall and as yet, undefined objectives 



of the Career Education approach. However, the essence of Career Education 
as pronounced by those who have input in its development appears to be 
the systematic and programmatic education of the individual towards the 
production and essentials required to sustain and perpetuate the growth 
of the society — intellectually and skillwise. 

WHO WILL MANAGE CAREER EDUCATION? 

Far too often, many Black people, frankly, don't want to judge 
the correctness or the significance of their actions by long-term standards. 
Instead, their standard is avowedly based on what gives their group the 
greatest, immediate advantage. To this end, we must come to understand 
that great leadership' consist of devising and defining long-range objectives 
under which the ultimate gain may require a limitation of our immediate 
advantage. 

Hence, before proclaiming the concept of Career Education as the 
solution to the Black American's problems, we must look deep into our 
present educational concept to determine the cause for its failure, 
giving specific concern as to haw this failure related to y^ung Blacks. 

Upon doing so, one is sure to find that while our social, political 
and economic societies are built on principles of fair dealing, the actual 
workings are often complete perversions of those principles. Student3 
are taught that the voters elect government officials, and that those 
officials, when elected, are subject to certain checks and balances; 
they aren't taught how political bosses contrive to control the votes an: 
how often, with the aid of the most respectable citizens in town, they 
completely circumvent the paper checks and balances. Nor are they 
taught how this situation tends to decrease the country's p isible income. 
They may be taught some men conspired to defeat the purpose of thee laws. 
Above all, the student is not made to see from the day he st_ps iato 
his first job, he will be faced continually with situations where his 
opportunities for immediate self-advancement will conflict vit; fc the 
principle? and theory that every American boy can become Pre',ident of 
the United States. In fact, the average young person, Blac*. or white, 
emerging from school or college, finds not only a world h' never made, 
but also one about vhich he was never raught, or psychologically pre- 
pared for — the basis for the failure of the present educational thrust. 

If ve are to believe that Career Education is proposed as a 
mechanism by vhich this failure can be reversed, v* should first imagine 
what would happen if, for fifteen years, every yjung man chose some 
career other than farming. Based on the law of averages, this is not 
likely to happen, but there can be marked trends in one direct ior or 
another. The percentage of people, over a s^an of years, who chose 
farming, would begin to drop and continue to drop. The percentage who 
chose banking may rise and continue to rise. When the trend had gone 
on long enough, it would begin to produce a profound impact on the 
whole system. Frequently, such trend .a set up a counter-trend which 
operated to slow down the rate of e:, change. 
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This counter-trend probably arises from the law of supply and 
demand. When the trend from farming has gone on long enough, the 
cecreasing supply of food may bring farm prices up. Farming will then 
appear to be so profitable an operation that young people will begin 
to be attracted again. On the other hand, if too many young people 
want to be bankers, the oversupply of applicants may drive salaries down 
again. 



Based on the above premise and a logical conclusion, it ©ay be 
determined that the Career Education concept as proposed must be managed 
from the top in conjunction with the projected skill needs of the various 
local areas and the nation as a whole. It would be folly to think that 
the people at the tcp, *ho hold both economic and political powers, would 
hesitate tu issue directives on the careers future generations must adopt. 

Herein lies the real danger fur the Black American, for unless 
he is involved at the highest level and is engaged in the task of selecting, 
influencing and managing the essential career areas as trends develop, we 
may be certain that no significant change will come about relative to our 
socioeconomic plight ... and thus American education problem as it relates 
to the Black American is perpetuated. 



BLACKS MUST DECIDE 



n Robert Corum, a journalist during the Revolutionary Period, wrote 

Let us begin by perfecting the system of education as proper foundation 
wherein to erect a temple of liberty, and to establish a wise, equitable 
and durable policy, xhat our country may become indeed an asylum to the 
distruct of every clime — the abode of liberty, peace, virture, and 
happiness." He was remarkable idealistic and as the above quotation suggests, 
his expectations for the performance of an educational system were by 
no means modest: However, it is inconceivable for us to assume tht*t when 
Mr. Corum put forth his statement, his thoughts provided for the inclusion 
of Blacks. The point of reference is that from the beginning, America was 
formed and structured to the exclusion of Blacks. History evidences as 
much and no amount of oration will change the course unless the problem 
is faced forthwith anf handled in accordance with good problem solving 
techniques. 



Should Blacks accept this proposition as having merit, they should 
become concerned a* to whether or not (l) The planners will structure the 
working models of Career Education to trace and correct the historical 
sequence of intitutionalised racism that permeates the entirety of "operations" 
America, and (2) Career Education will aid Black people in achieving the 
ownership and control of the resources of their community, expanding 
opportunities, stability and self-determination, thereby enabling them 
to make a maximum contribution economically, socially and politically to 
the well being of the nation. 

In other words, Blacks must come to understand that the true 
cause for their strife torn conditions is deeply embedded in the American 
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education philosophy; that philosophy has in fact formed the attitudinal 
tendencies of White America, and as such, has structured this society 
to be non-re&ponsive to the needs of its Black population. Therefore, 
unless the proposed Career Education concept is intended to enable the 
Black American to attain his maximum potential socially, economically and 
politically, then we may be certain that it is nothing more than t 
reaffirmation of "White" nationalism that has prevailed throughout 
the history of America. 

A POINT OF DEPARTURE 

To offset any such suspicion, the following steps thould be 
taken: (l) The establishment of a National Bureau on Black Education 
and Economic Affairs designed to promote the interest of and respond 
to the peculiar needs of the Black citizenry, and (2) The establishment 
of a Black Community Economic Development Fund specifically designed to 
promote the Development of Black Business and Industry within the 
various Black communities. 
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Career Ed ucation ? Professional Preparation . 
and Minority Groups 



_ In pondering the problems associated with career educa- 
tion, professional preparation of teachers, and student 
personnel specialists, and adding the parameter of ethnic 
and racial minorities, one is faced with a labyrinth of 
elusions and dilemmas. That is, each of these concepts 
is laced with an aura of mixed feelings, differentiated 
definition, and polarized perceptions as to what is the 
most beneficial method of operations. Historically, all 
of these concepts have, at one time or another, been the 
focus of academic controversy, especially the concepts of 
career education and professional preparation of teachers 
and student personnel specialists; but because of the impe- 
tus of Brown vs. Topeka and the civil rights strugg - which 
ensued in this country and abroad, another more political 
dimension has been added. This added issue of contention, 
of course, is the question of how the down-trodden, the 
traditionally disenfranchised, the mythical children of 
evil, should be handled as this relates to life's urepa- 
ration -- in a word; how should the minorities (the newly 
enfranchised) be educated in America. 

Historical Background 

The first tangible evidence of the dilemma regarding 
the place of minorities in education, generally, would be 
the argument of whether women should be educated or not 
However, the first significant argument launched, vis-a-vis 

v f! C w al S uestl0n in this country, was whether the Black 
should be educated or not. There were many reasons used 
to negate the education of the Black, who was, at the time 
the polemics were final, chattel property, and three- 
!^ t Ti ls „ of a man - For example, in 1865 at the end of the 
Civil Was, there were yet 19 states in the union who by 
law absolutely forbade the educating of Blacks. It may be 
said that the first real "show down" came when the Morrill 
Act of 1890 was passed which did allow higher educational 
# institutions in the South to provide educational oppor- 
tunities to Blacks under the title of Negro Land Grant 
Colleges. As late 1917, a report by the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund revealed that in all seventeen of the states which 
had Negro Land Grant Colleges, only twelve students enrol- 
led in courses that could be classified as college level 
As a matter of fac*, Southern Legislatures and state depart- 
ments of education were not overly friendly to these land 
grant institutions. They insisted on keeping them purely 



as trade schools, and opposed any offering of liberal arts 
programs in them. In one Black state college, the only 
way that Latin could be smuggled into the curriculum was 
by offering it uner the title of "agricultural Latin" 
(this was Florida A. S M.) 

Consequently, from this historical note, it is apparent 
why Blacks and other minorities are paranoid and, hence, 
not readily embracing the concept of career education. Up 
until 1954, North Carolina and Virginia were the only 
Southern states which established publicly supported ion- 
vocational colleges for Blacks. 

While the latter portion of this historical overview 
has addressed the Black plight and its relationship to 
education in the United States, it is recognized that many 
other ethnic minorities are now belatedly aware that they 
are beset by the same dynamics which have caused Black 
Americans to be victimized by instead of beneficiaries of 
the American education system. Given the multivoluminous 
works ( Crisis in the Classroom , Silberman; Dark Ghetto , 
Kenneth Clark; Death at an Early Age ) and the historical 
precedents which speak to the failure of the educational 
systems relative to minorities, it is hardly startlint to 
find that minorities are concerned as to whether the 
concept of career education and its somewhat unclear inhe- 
rent parts will offer more of the same treatment — to use 
an old adage, will it be "old wine in new bottles?" What 
is to follow, then, shall be an examination of what one 
writer observes and judges as being the trouble with one 
aspect of the matter. 

The Problem 

The problem, from one vantage point, is clearly one 
of preparation of professionals. (Getting the teachers 
and guidance counselors competently ready to implement the 
concept). Whether or not the career education processes 
work for minorities is contingent upon the philosophy, 
nature, scope, content, and quality of preparation pro- 
grams provided to the would-be teachers and student per- 
sonnel specialists (e.g. counselors, school social workers, 
school psychologists, etc.) who will eventually go into 
the nations schools. Then at the heart of the problem is 
the curriculum and instruction used in preparing the 
professionals who will work with minority students. The 
onus falls upon teacher training institutions, their fa- 
culties, their curricula, and their commitment to produ- 
cing more relevantly qualified professionals. 
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History has shown us that higher education institutions 
generally and the teacher training programs in particular 
are very recalcitrant. They adhere to a perennial curri- 
culum^ structure , and their objectives relative to xhe 
learning processes venture back and clearly illustrate 
relics of the medieval universities*- The conventional 
teacher training models have stressed subject matter mas- 
tery, a knowledge of the king's English, and rote memory. 
When this, traditionally, has not been accomplished, the 
student failed. He was blamed for the failure of out- 
moded teaching and learning models. The process of pla- 
cing the blame on the victim has to cease immediately and 
a new direction of charging and indicting the teacher pre- 
paration institutions must be the protocol. 

If one were to view a teacher training curriculum at 
most os our universities and colleges that are purporting 
to prepare teachers and student personnel specialists, he 
would be shocked to learn of the nature of the curriculum 
which is being used to prepare the mentors of the minority 
students. For example: Basically, each student who 
anticipates teaching or becoming one of the personnel 
specialists in public schools is enrolled in the first two 
years of college into what is traditionally known as the 
core curriculum administrative unit — variously called 
..university college, general studies division, etc. Here 
this student who is preparing to become a teacher is requi- 
red to study along with individuals in survey courses which 
range from physical sciences to health and physical edu- 
cation. While this is not a problem in and of itself 
(studying several disciplines) the processes employed in 
teaching these courses and the nature of the content used 
for the courses make them a prerequisite for other courses 
which are to follow. Rather than using this method, the 
courses which are inextricably imbedded into the core 
curriculum units ought to be taught in such a manner (stress 
techniques) that elements of their relationship to the 
world of work could be emphasized. Moreover, the impli- 
cations for minorities, beca-se we do make a difference, 
must also be grappled within these courses. 

A teaching candidate who may be enrolled in general 
chemistry is not taught the course as if he or she will 
become an elementary teacher, let alone as if it could 
be used to stress career education. They are taught the 
course as if they were going to become a Nobel Prize 
winner in Chemistry in the next decade. This is not to 
mean that the courses taught to future teachers and coun- 
selors, etc. ought to be watered down and competence de- 
emphasized. But presently they are taught in a manner which 
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has a posture of compartmentalized learning exercises. 
The candidate never fully grasps the relationship to 
knowing chemistry and teaching in an elementary and secon- 
dary school and guiding and counseling students into areas 
of the physical sciences as a career option.' The end 
result of the experience in the two years spent ir the 
core curriculum unit of a college or university is an 
obsession_with grades; it is definitely not a cultivation 
of an expertise which lends itself to provocative peda- 
gogy in the elementary and secondary schools with a 
career education thrust. 

Furthermore, the students enrolled in core curriculum 
units throughout the nation now, and who are anticipating 
becoming teachers and student personnel specialists, are 
seldom given the opportunity to interact with a real pro- 
fessor. Here, however, an exceedingly strong assumption 
is being made — it is assumed chat the professor will 
know more of career education and the world of work, and 
that he is interested in teaching — this, of course, is 
not always the case. That is, in most of these courses, 
if they are not taught in large lecture sessions of 200 
to 300 students, or by closed-circuit television where one 
professor may be vicariously enjoyed, the candidates are 

offered such significant courses by a "TA" Teaching 

Assistant. It is very doubtful if the professor today has 
a significant knowledge of the relationship of his subject 
matter to the world of work, but it is most assuredly a 
fact that very few graduate teaching assistants do; for 
they are inexoribly obsessed with obtaining grades, for 
they are there to obtain Ph.D. degrees and therefore they 
will have little time or desire to venture into how the 
course may bemused in a manner of providing career infor- 
mation to an inquisitive young mind. 

Hence, the teacher-to-be is captured for two complete 
years in a straight jacket of courses which are viewed by 
most as a complete waste of time. This writer will not go 
on record as saying that the courses are a waste; but he 
will say that the way in which they are taught makes the 
course non-correlative to many of the future professionals 
who will have the charge of stimulating the elementary 
and ^secondary minority student Lito a meaningful career 
It is postulated here that unless the benefits of know- 
ledge can be made to be realized to the young curious 
Black, Red, or 3rown student, the course is meaningless. 
It is .urther postulated that achievement is enhanced when 
a student can be taught the uses of the course content in 
the world of work. 
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However, the very nature and practice of grouping all 
students who are in teacher and counselor training into a 
core curriculum administration may be negating what we 
are attempting to do in careeer education for minorities. 
The person taking chemistry for a prerequisite for a 
pre-medical degree is not using this course for the same 
manner as the teacher-to-be and therefore, they should 
have different emphasis imparted to them. The professor, 
when and if one offers the course, is not interested in 
whether or not he is teaching in the manner in which the 
course may be presented to galvanize candidates into tea- 
ching the course as a career possibility, he is interested 
in recruiting students, the better students, into his pro- 
fession. For Toffler has shown us in Future Shook that 
the modern professional cares not about the orgnization; 
he cares only about his standard and collegial cadre. 
The Teacher- to-be , who may have a mild interest in the 
course, is left to fend for himself, becaus his IBM 
card notes that he is an education major and such a pro- 
fessor alluded to is apt to think the subject matter too 
hard for him to grasp anyway. Consequently this teacher 
will not have an adequate enough background to integrate 
career education in chemistry into his science unit upon 
graduation. 

The example of chemistry has been used here to illus- 
trate what actually happens in a number of cases (far too 
many) as this relates to the professional preparation issues 
relative to turning out professional teachers and counselors, 
etc. who may have the background to implement aspects of 
career education into the chief concern of the American 
educational system. This chief concern which we cannot 
overlook is that of subject-matter mastery. The cycle 
described is fully appreciated when one realizes that well 
over one-half of teacher training programs are parallel 
to this type of caricature of preparation. This has to 
be curtailed if career education is going to be integrated 
into subject matter mastery. 

Throughout the first two years of preparation of 
teachers, the opportunity seldom presents itself to take 
any type of course that resembles career guidance or occu- 
pational information. Consequently, the students never 
gain the opportunity to develop a perspective on how cour- 
ses may, in fact, be taught from a vantage point of pre- 
senting interested career information to young students. 

The academic programs pursued by teachers in teacher 
training programs are geared to the objective of mastering 
academic subject matter. Hence, this paradigm establishes 
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in the mind of the candidate, as a result of his forced 
obsession with regurgitation of subject matter, the mono- 
lithic path of academia as the right one to take in pre- 
paring for life's roles. That is, a given student enrolled 
in a teacher training program cannot address, indeed, 
the professors are not cognizant of, the concept of career 
education because all time must be spend in developing a 
superficial excellence which can only be measured by how 
much the teacher training candidate is able to recall on 
a test. The adage would have it that "one plays as one 
practices". Hence, if the preparation which could be 
likened upon the practice session is performed from a 
perspective of subject matter mastery, instead of the de- 
sirable of a coalesence with career education processes 
in the pursuit of a degree, it is only logical to conclude 
that the teacher, upon graduation will play the game (tea- 
ching) from that vantage point. This is the spiral of 
futility which must be broken if, in fact, career educa- 
tion processes are to be interwoven into the chief goal 
(subject matter mastery) of education. 

The Professional Preparation Years 

What has been alluded to above are the first two years 
of training for a given teacher candidate in the colleges 
and universities across the country. The latter two years, 
in the vernacular of teacher educators , are known as the 
professional training years. In these years, tradition- 
ally, the teacher is accepted into a given faculty, i.e. 
history, social sciences, health education, or even 
industrial arts. It is assumed that becasue the candidate 
has weathered the sinister storm of the first two years, 
that he is capable of becoming a bona fide teacher. Iron- 
ically, however, upon checking the grade point average 
which is required to enter the professional level of 
teacher training, it will be found to be incredibly low. 
In most instances, on a four- point system, it is 2.2. 
On a five-point system, it is 3.0. Both systems require, 
then, a minimum "C M average to become a teacher. However, 
remember that this is based for the most part on academic 
experience which is totally unrelated to what the teacher 
is supposed to prepare to teach. Nonetheless the tran- 
script will rarely, if ever, show any formal signs of 
career education or occupational information types of 
academic experience. Most assuredly, traditionally 
speaking, there will not be any courses apparent on this 
transcript which is used for entrance to the professional 
years which will reflect any subject matters dealing with 
minority groups and their unique plight. In searching 
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the the whole of a leading Big Ten University's teacher 
training required professional courses, not one course is 
found in occupational information, career education, nor 
a^ single ccrnrse addressing racial or ethnic minorities. 
Given this situation, then, one can expect the concept of 
career education to take a firm grip in our educational 
system and have the impact that is envisioned as being 
needed by the officials who are sold on the concept? 
Certainly not! 

That the courses required and/or the experiences 
required for a relevant assurance of career education are 
not present in our current professional preparation cur- 
ricula is an undisputed fact. However, that reading 
lists for the traditional courses include no pertinent 
book and treatise is another more indicting fact. Not 
only will the faculties of our great universities fail 
to incorporate courses dealing with career education, 
occupational information, and ethnic minorities in their 
curricula, they are seemingly opposed to suggesting that 
the candidates read, occasionally, a book or two addressing 
the problem. 

This type of insensitivity clearly indicates the prio- 
rity of our teacher training program. It is posited that 
unless career education is mandated by funding agencies, 
and such coursec be immediately implemented into curricula, 
they will not appear. It is this writer's observation 
that many present day educators are floundering on the 
concepts of career education as being important and they 
merely pass the time to the point at which the entire 
phenomena will have been a process that could have worked, 
but have not thought deeply enough to lend their energies 
to make it a success. Here the reference' is mainly 
addressing the so-called teacher educators. 

Granted the courses which are required for the pro- 
fessional years, the last two in work toward a bache- 
lor's degree, are not all bad. They usually will include 
but not be limited to the following types of courses: 
A History of Education; Elementary or Secondary methods 
(depending upon the prade level at which one anticipates 
teaching); Educational Psychology; Philosophy of Education. 
The courses which follow in the professional foundations 
realm are, after these, a hodge podge of course which will 
differ from institution - institution. Three courses 
are usually conspicuously absent — career education 
techniques and methods, occupational information (except 
for the masters degree in guidance and counseling) and 
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courses dealing with the culturally different in educational 
settings with emphasis on the phenomenon of learning and 
career guidance. 

Why are these courses necessary? They are important 
to meet the challenges which the world of work will present 
a la Future Shock , Future Shock tells us that we must 
develop some means of forecasting the future in terms of 
what it will bring, along with the rate at which that 
future will be upon us. This writer would like to suggest 
that all concerned think of developing teacher preparation 
curricula which would provide for the exigencies of the 
year 2000. While the professors, many of them anyway, will 
not be around at that time, most of the teacher candidates 
will, and a preponderance of the students whom they will 
teach will merely be young adults. Then, we cannot use 
teacher training and counselor education curricula which 
addressed the milieu of 1900 to achieve the dynamics and 
the rate of the dynamism which the year 200 0 will heave 
upon society. 

The professors specifically, the colleges and univer- 
sities generally, and the federal governmental agencies 
most assuredly and unequivocably , must iealize that the 
world will have changed in myriad ways by 200 0. America's 
population, standard of living, family life, labor force, 
and economy may be hardly recognizable. Most of us who 
are yet living, and if we are not retired, will be work- 
ing at a job that does not now exist, or one that is 
dramatically changed from its present form. 

About one-fourth of today's workers are in occupations 
that did not exist 25 years ago. And it is estimated that, 
in the near future, 75 percent of the working population 
will be in occupations that do not now exist. The current 
revision of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles contains 
more than 7,000 job titles not listed in the 1949 edition. 

It has been said that man's knowledge doubled from 
1 A.D. to 1750, doubled again by 1900, again by 1950, and 
still again by 1960. Knowledge in the sciences, particu- 
larly, is doubling every seven to ten years. Where this 
all will lead vocationally, is difficult to predict. 

Teacher training programs must deal with the science 
areas in addressing their future teachers in such a manner 
that they will be cognizant of the fact that already 
communications satellites, interplanetary space ships, 
computers, and psychochemicals are becoming more widely 
used. Nuclear power is becoming a more common form of 
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industrial fuel and may soon dig canals and help produce 
natural gas, oil, and minerals with new ease. The ironic 
aspect of instructing this teacher candidate has to do 
with the need to point out to them that all of these 
advancements alluded to have occured in their life time 
and that they are most likely not pursuing these fields 
because they did not know about them; for, indeed, they 
had not come into reality. It should likewise be pointed 
out that the most likely reason why they are in teacher 
training programs is a function of their knowing about 
the availability of teaching as a career simply because 
one stood in front of them for twelve years. Hence, the 
implication for career education ought to become apparent 
to these candidates from a differentiated perspective. 
First, that teachers are no longer in demand, is a career 
lesson. Second, they must know and develop skills where- 
by students whom they (the fortunate ones who will get 
a job) will teach will not make the mistake of preparing 
to enter a profession which is on the down trend as far 
as need is concerned. 

Teachers in preparation, in order to teach career 
education concepts, must realize that career planning to- 
day as it relates to minority students calls for an 
earlier start, better preparation, a longer look ahead, 
and greater flexibility then in previous times. Career 
education, in order to become a major priority in pro- 
fessional teacher training as it relates to these teachers 
bo be, must be capable of cultivating career goals into 
the development of minority students. 

Given the types of courses which are yet, and proba- 
bly will rema**'"., an integral parts r,f teacher preparation 
programs, the writer would like to suggest that they at 
least be augmented by process areas which will center upon 
the following areas of concern as they relate to career 
education concepts. It must be added, lest one forget 
the significance of making a distinction which addresses 
the culturally different (the minorities), that a special 
type of sensitivity must be cultivated in the professional 
teacher-to-be in an effort to realistically coalesce the 
learning phenomena of the affective and the cognitive. 
Therefore, the paradigm should be the regular professional 
types of courses, interfaced with designed interpersonal 
realtions workshops (to deal with latent bigotry, racism, 
and sexism) and the the following: 

The College of Education should have learning expe- 
riences (required) which will cultivate in future 
teacher the ability to motivate minority students 
and to make them aware of: 
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TIMES OF TRANSITION IN WORK — This learning proces! 
area will address the need for the teacher to learn 
techniques of teaching the phenomena of progress 
and the fact that progress is made on all fronts 
around the students. As progress is made, the 
students, will need to learn how to predict change, 
figure out what it will mean to them, and grow with 



BUILDING LIFE PRIORITIES — This learning process will 
address the need for the teacher candidate to learn 
techniques of teaching the phenomena of how a given 
student's career will greatly influence the way he 
lives and the way he contributes to society. The 
teacher will learn how to motivate a student into 
pondering a given career by developing the abilities, 
pointing out how one's career will largely determine 
his daily schedule and stting in which he will spend 
his time. He will be able to point out to the student 
that his career will have a good deal to do with the 
kind of home he can afford, the tvpe of entertain- 
ment he will enjoy, the political" power he will possess, 
the clothes he will wear, and the racial pride he will 
continue to have. 

YOU AND YOUR WORLD — This learning process area will 
address the need for the teacher candidates to cul- 
tivate a skill in career guidance and teaching which 
points out the necessity for each student to paint a 
clear and colorful picture in his mind of his devel- 
oping self and changing working world. The picture 
which must be stimulated upon the students' minds 
must be presented (the course materials and guidance 
techniques) in a manner which will stress self and 
personality aptitudes, education, cultural heritage, 
and work experience. The pedagogical endeavors in 
the teacher training curricula must develop in the 
candidate the qualifications to present a picture of 
the occupational world, including worker qualifica- 
tions, atmosphere, and working conditions, collective 
bargaining, earning and advancement prospects, and 
employment. "You and your world of work" as a learning 
area presented to potential teachers points out that 
people work for widely different reasons; most of 
them to support themselves and their dependents, 
some simply to have something to do. But more impor- 
tant, most of them work to express themselves, to 
establish themselves as worthwhile, productive 
persons, with the racial and sexist prejudices not- 
withstanding. 
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PERSONALITY FACTORS ~ This learning process area will 
address the need for the teacher to learn how to 
interpret the importance of personality to minority 
students. Many minority students will display person- 
alities which, according to traditional values, will 
run counter to what is thought to be the desirable 
for a given career. Students must be taught that as 
they grow up, they usually find themselves adjusting 
to different types of people in many kinds of situa- 
tions . 

Teachers have to learn themselves, and know how to 
teach to minority students, that thousands of different 
occupations can accomodate many different types of 
personality. Think of how different in personality 
are an assistant secretary for H.U.D. (Mr. Jackson) 
and a showman, (Bill Cosby). Both require a good set 
of nerves, but temperament may help the comedian and 
endanger the public servant. Students have to be 
taught how to assess what others think and feel about 
them and to gain a self-rating with regard to what 
they ca n> possibly achieve in and how they can work on 
personality transformation themselves to make it more 
commensurate with what they desire to be. This is 
simply teaching one how to adjust to the world 
situation and is especially ture for the minority 
child. However, it. cannot be left to chance, it has 
to be planned by design. A special type of adjust- 
ment and/or coping is required for the minority child. 

Teacher candidates have to acquire a skill to impart 
r.o students how the several roles they are currently 
compelled to play smack of what is required of them 
in an ever changing world of work. In -econdary 
schools, for example, minority students play different 
roles in sports, scouting, siblings at home, members 
of community action groups, and in jobs, i.e., 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. They must be taught how 
each of these roles requires a different personality 
factor relative to being in a position of follower, 
leader, team worker, performer, teacher, student, 
political activist, etc. In a word, the students 
have to be taught by teachers that the better they can 
handle the various roles, the better prepared they 
will be for more responsible jobs. Again, the major 
thrust and the implication for teacher training cur- 
ricula must be that they have to be designed for the 
teacher-to-be in such a format that these special 
types of pedagogical abilities are not left to chance. 
This precisely what the case has been. Teachers have 
known sociology, for example, as a function of their 
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mastering subject matter in the training program. 
However, they have not been able to see the inter- 
facing aspects of how knowing social institutions 
significantly provides a base for career guidance 
with respect to personality types whrch for certain 
specific roles which a given institution, say, 
business , requires . 

INTERESTS AND MOTIVES — This learning process area 
will address the need for the teacher to learn how 
to recognize and guide a student to the activities in 
which he clearly demonstrates an interest. This is 
the first step to developing the concept of "instru- 
mental and intellectual competence" (c • f • Arthur 
Chickering's Education and Identity .) Here teachers 
in training must be equipped with the wherewithal to 
use interest shown as the fuadamental first step in 
assisting students to sort through things they like 
and do well as opposed to things which they do not 
like and cannot do well. Hence, they ought to be 
diverted away from work requiring such undesirable 
and unliked activities. Teachers must pursue learni^; 
activities which will allow them to teach minority 
students how to look for additional things which they 
can learn to do better which, in fact, at a given time 
they do not do well. Consequently, the omnipotent 
syndrom of saying that "a student cannot do this 11 will 
be negated, for room will be provided for the student 
to possibly develop- in a given area. 

Students will probably not be able to do only things 
which they like to io. Indeed, not only minority 
students, but all students are required to do things 
which they do not like to do. However, if the 
professional personnel will have the qualifications 
to direct students into areas which inhere the student 
basic interests, they can choose interesting school 
courses > extra-curricular activites , hobbies, and 
jobs which will develop in motivation for career 
choice. 

Teache" must be made aware, indeed, trained, in the 
difference between interests and abilitier. They 
must be taught that interests are what students like; 
and minority students do show a rather consistent 
interest in certain scnool activities and studies; 
abilities are what the student can do, however, and 
that is quite different from interest. 
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Elementary and secondary teachers ought to be required 
to take, not only psychological measurements and 
testing (but the evils of culturally biased tests must 
be reconciled), they must be qualified to use interest 
inventories along with subject-matter subjects so 
that they will have "more of an objective perspective 
as to what each student's interests are". That is 
they will increase their abilities to guide students 
into possible careers; but interest inventories are 
not infallib]- Such inventories usually cover many 
things which fc teacher might not have thought about 
tor the students and they are forced to compare a 
student against things which they many not have rated 
together before. Because of cultural difference, 
however, a course in, say Black Psychology, or ethnic 
psychology, is to coincide with this type of learning 
area for teachers- to-be. This will, hopefully, insure 
against the test data being misused. Reginald Jones 
has a work entitled Black Psychology which treats 
many of the psychometric issues with which we must 
come to grips as theyrelate to the use of test data 
and Blacks but generalizable to other groups. 

A course in ethnic psychology, or a unit along with 
this alluded-to learning area, will add signifcant 
credence to the use of psychological and interest 
inventories when they are deemed desirable to use 
by a practicing professional. The course dealing 
with some aspect of the culturally different will 
guard against the proclivity of these inventories 
to label a minority student as trainable when, in 
fact, the function of a differentiated cultural expe- 
rience is the primary reason for a potential engineer 
(minority group student) showing traits, to a misin- 
formed teacher, as a shoe repairman. Studying several 
of the interest inventories, especially the classi- 
fication by Holland, will demonstrate that these two 
careers have some similar traits vis-a-vis an interest 
test. The naive and misinformed teachers and/or 
guidance counselors, without a doubt, place the 
minority student in the shoe repairman category and 
the Anglo student in the engineering category. This 
is unforgivable, but the preparation which our teachers 
are given in the so-called teacher education programs 
are in fact, programming teachers into such naivete 
and ignorancd. 

If teachers-to-be are trained in the use of inventories 
and their relative use, they will see inventories 
which provide scores that show a student's relative 
interest in activities in at least, in some cases more 
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than, ten fields; areas such as outdoors, computa- 
tional, mechanical, literary, and others. Another 
type gives scores that allow a student to compare 
his present interest patterns with those of successful 
men or women in many occupations. Here, again, care 
must be the guideline, for most of these inventories 
will report successful men and women, but they will 
be successful white men and women. There is a need, 
the, for the funding agencies to conduct studies to 
ascertain what a successful non-white man or woman 
will show their traits as being. It must be taught 
to teachers-to-be, not left to chance, that contrary 
to popular belief, students 1 likes and dislikes are 
not just temporary. Their basic interest patterns 
of the letter teen years probably go through life 
with them. However, there is a need for the minor- 
ities to have career enrichment programs whereby 
they may learn of other potential interests which may 
be used to initiate the quaint term, but substantive 
process, of motivation. 

VALUES AND STANDARDS — This learning process area 
will address the need for the teacher to learn how 
to understand the value systems of minority students. 
The American and Personnel Guidance Association has 
a special publication on Culture as a Way of Being . 
This publication addresses the minorities of Puerto 
Ricans, Native Americans, and Chicanos . The essence 
of the work is its protrayal of the difference of 
culture as a legitimate way of being. The teachers 
must be taught that these students will bring a cer- 
tain unique philosophy of work to the classroom as a 
function of their being of a minority. This is not 
bad; it is good. However, to treat the WASP aspect 
of culture as the only way is bad. Nonetheless, it 
is incumbent upon the teacher training programs to 
cultivate how the different cultures do, indeed, must, 
coalesce at some point in time without the pride 
being abdicated. A workable relationship between 
the individual and society is necessary. At certain 
times a student is a member of a minority group, a 
family in a minority group. His attitudes and beha- 
viors toward the world around him, especially work, 
is shaped by these factors. However, there are 
work standards which all members of a culture must 
have. Education and a career are thought to be two 
whereby this unity of a pluralistic American society 
must come together. 
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There are, obviously, other learning areas which mav 

ar 0 nn5°S° rated int0 the CUrrent teacher education programs 
ftEJ 1 J 6 ooun * r y- The ^in cry here is to bemoan Sf 
te^w a L n °V he Style and P^losophies undergoing our 
teacher education programs do not foster nor argue a prior- 
mir a nL Care ^ edur *ti°n. It will not catch hold by? 
cil^oH 7 • V? ocess emphases must be initiated by cal- 

culated design. They must be begun in the colleges and 

1* " S udent personnel specialists. It is postulated? 
nonetheless, that these changes will not occur unleslan 
agency like the U.S. Office of Education makes catego- 

yP es . of / undin g contingent upon a clearly conceptu- 

Tor unli^ r ^' la - add r SSing theSe of experienced 

For unless this is the case, the concept, Career Education 

been" iTt^ ^^nal phenomer , which co^d ha?e ' 
J' 6 ;' J f tje paranoia which minorities embrace is going 
to be sispelled, and if society is going to bestow ?re- 
dence upon the concept of Career Education, and Z the 
education^ H Xty WhiGh i S man i f ested in the myth of 
hP ! 7 he Wya ° ut for the minorities is going to 

be dissipated, it is the professional training of the 
standi X Student Personnel specialists which mJst 
Ii?ies a n rno VangUard ' Conse ^ently, unless the univer- 
legi?La?flv il 6 f eS . are mandated to address these concepts 
\fftllT^ I v 61r ? urricu lar patterns which are 
offered ,.o teacher training students, we are engaging in 
an exercise of social unreality and this is a pedfgofica- 
llv justifiable position which will have as its foncom- 
mitcnt a resurgence in the credibility gap already wide- 
ning by enormous proportion between the educational 
institutions and the minority populace of America. 
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"El gato que con leche caliente se quema, hasta al Jocoque le sopla" 

There is an old dicho — a saying or proverb — in Spanish that says 
that a cat which has been burned with hot milk will even blow at cottage 
cheese. This is my position with career education. We in the Chicano 
community have been burned by hot milk — not only vocational education, 
but the whole of the educational system — that we wish to blow on the 
cottage cheese — career education — before we partake of it. 

I am not saying that I as an interested Chicano educator do not 
accept the concept of career education. I have been involved in community/- 
junior college education all ray life and I have been working to develop 
curricular patterns and edv national systems that incorporate most of the 
ideas upon which career education is based, though not in the so-called 
academic" courses, but certainly in the vocational-technical-occupational 
career education part of the instructional programs in the institutions. 

Many of us in the community /Junior college movement have worked 
to provide adequate counseling to students so they can be knowledgeable 
about the many career options. We have worked to provide flexible 
entrance and exit requirements so students can drop in and out of the 
educaticial experience at any time. We have worked to develop career 
ladders and career lattices so that a student need not have a "permanent 
bondage to a career goal", but can move up and/or laterally, whenever 
he feels the need. 

I could go on and on. Commissioner S. P. Mar land Jr., among many 
others, recognizes the contribution that community/Junior college 
educators have made in career education, when he said that "if there was 
a birthplace of the career education concept, it was very likely in the 
two-year colleges. You led the universe of education in saying that 
education did not necessaryly have to be dichotomized into the academic 
and the occupational. You knew the truth and the simplicity of this 
formulation." (Mar land. "Life, Work, and the Career Education Concept," 
speech made befor the annual convention of the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, in Dallas, Texas, 28 February 1972.) 

So... it is not the concept of career education about which I 
have questions. It is with the implementation of the concept that I am 
concerned about. It is with the many, many safeguards that need to be 
taken to insure that the Chicanitos receive from the educational system 
the services they deserve. The many sins of omission and commission 
have the possibility of doing more harm to the Chicanitos than has 
been done to date. It is some of these questions that I hope to discuss 
in this paper, particularly as they relate to the problems of the 
Chicanitos in higher education, beginning with the pre-admission 
counseling, through upward mobility, through Job placement. 
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Testing. Counselli ng, and Decision-Making 

"Career education recognizes critical decision points at which 
students must be prepared and equipped to decide whether to puruse 
a job, seek further education, or choose some combination of both." 
(Career Education. DHEW Publication No. OE 73-00501. Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Superintendent of Documents, 1971) 

In the past, Chicanitos in high schools have been "counselled" 
into rather meaningless vocational-technical programs that have not 
prepared them for anything else than low paying jobs, if that at 
all. The decision has been made by counselors and educators on the 
basis of invalid, unreliable testing instruments that really do noy 
measure aptitude, potential or whatever needs to be measured. 

What safeguards will be taken by the proponents of career 
education to prevent this from happening? 

These same tests have been used by admissions personnel in 
the institutions of higher education to keep sutdents from enrollii g 
in some institutions that have selective admissions requirements 
and from enrolling in "prestige" technical programs offered by those 
institutions having sc-celled open-door admissions policies. 

Attempts by minority leaders to scrap these testing programs— 
at least to prevent them from being used in the counseling of 
minority students "out" or "away" from programs have proven fruitless. 
It would seem to me that the U. S. Office of Education must take strong 
steps in this direction so that "entrance and exit requirements will 
be flexible enough to enable all persons to acquire— at any time 
they choose— the educational and occupational experiences that 
meet their needs." (Career Education. DHEW Publication No. OE 
Ion) 50 """ Washingt ° n ' D * C, » U - S * Superintendent of Documents, 

Another related problem of career counseling that concerns 
me is that the vast majority of the counselors both at the high 
schools and the institutions of higher education at this time 
not only do not understand the culture of the Chicano students , 
but in many instances do not care to learn. Part of the re- 
orientation of the counselors should include awareness, under- 
standing and appreciation for the different sets of values the 
Chicano students operate from, the culture and mores of the 
students and how this relates to their outlook toward life. 

Curriculum Development and Articulation 

In a large number of instances, the minority student that 
does get into an institution of higher education finds himself in 
a program that leads him to a dead-end job. The curricular patterns 
within an institution, not to mention between institutions, are so 
designed that there is very little opportunity for a student to 
move up to the next program. 
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Let f s discuss the nursing field. A minority student may get 
admitted into a relatively short-term program that prepares nurses 
aides. After that, if he/she gets admitted into the next "higher" 
program— the one-year licensed vocational nursing program—he has 
to start from scratch, as if he had learned nothing in the nurses 
aide program. Assuning that the student wants to continue his 
education and gets admitted into an associate degree nursing 
program— normally about two years in length— he has to start all 
over again. 

This problem is perpetuated by the whole of the educational 
establishment, from the state vocational-technical agencies, 
through the state nursing licensing boards, to the institutions 
themselves. Sometimes, in some of the fields, this is further 
complicated by "professional" associations or other licensing 
agencies. The problem is further aggravated when a student 
attempts to transfer to a baccalaureate degreee granting insti- 
tution. 

It would seem to me that the U. S. Office of Education can 
provide greater leadership than has been previously provided to 
prevent this from happening. It would seem to me that curricular 
patterns can— and should— be designed so that a student can have 
the flexibility "to spin off from the system at whatever point 
he chooses," to quote Commissioner Mar land, whole still having 
the option of returning to the system or "moving up" in the 
system to opportunities that will provide better paying jobs. 

Professional Education 

The need for in-service training for present professional staff 
in order to orient them to the concept of career education is a "given." 
Everyone who understands the concept of career education realizes 
this. However, what I think also is needed, as mentioned earlier 
in this paper, is orientation of the present staff to the needs of 
the minority students. I would feel much better if the proponents 
of career education would provide assurance that part of the re- 
orientation of present staff includes cultural awareness. . .and 
beyond. 

What is much more important— and I have seen nothing in any 
of the literature I've received and have heard no one mention in 
any conversation regarding career educatin—is the need to train/ 
educate Chicanos to serve in professional positions in order to 
better serve Chicano students 1 needs... from counselors, through 
teachers, through administrators. In fact, the few funds that 
have been available to train people for positions in higher edu- 
cation, under Part E of the Education Professions Development Act, 
P.L. 90-35, have been drastically reduced, from $5.8 million in 
fiscal year 1973 to $2.1 million in fiscal year 197U. I really do 
not believe the Administration can be talking of such drastic 
educational reform as implied in the career education concept and 



be really serious about including the minorities, if plans are not 
developed to provide funds to educate/train minority professionals. 

If career education — in fact the whole of the educational 
system — is to attempt to better serve the needs of the Chicano 
community, a greater effort must be made to train Chicanos for 
educational leadership at all levels. It seems to me that at 
the present time the greatest need— if one can assign priorities 
when the need for Chicano professional staff within the educational 
hierarchy as great as it is— is in the area of educational adminis- 
tration, parti cularyly at the higher education level. 

Internalizing or Institutionalization 

Perhaps the greatest problem of all is the one of the inter- 
nalization or institutionlization of the concept. One does not have 
to dig too deeply or look too far to find educational institutions 
which have embraced programs which were federally funded and then, 
immediately after the funds were withdrawn, drop the program. 

In a great number of instances, institutions have had proposals 
funded which have done more damage than they did good. For example, 
a large number of proposals have been funded which were written by 
writers who know nothing of the needs of the minorities they, were 
trying to help. In effect, the institution was trying to provide 
the answers for the minority community when they had not even 
bothered to ask the questions. When this error is compounded by 
haying this same person administer the program, the result is a 

rip off 11 of the funds, which could have been used more effectively 
elsewhere • 

It would seem to me that part of the plan of the U. S. Office of 
Education should be to insure that the concept is institutionalized 
or continued, after the federal funds are not available. 

The concept of career education, with its flexibility of entry 
and exit requirements, greater opportunities for career options, 
better counseling, and so forth, is at least to me, an acceptable 
one. I think I understand the model and it seems to be a good one. 
However, there are a number of areas, a few of which are covered in 
this paper, which are of tremendous concern to me, as I think of the 
implementation of the concept e 

The whole area of testing, counseling, and career decision- 
making is a very crucial one. The testing instruments which have- 
been used in the past, proven invalid and unreliable to measure 
whatever needs to be measured in Chicano students, need to be thrown 
out, or at least greatly revised. The counselors need to be made 
aware of the cultural differences of the Chicano students. 
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The area of curriculum design is one which deserves much attention. 
The career education concept implies career ladders, so that a student 
can have the opportunity to move "up" the ladder of career opportunities. 
The curricular programs at the present time inhibit— indeed prevent— 
this upward mobility. The problem is aggravated by almost every level 
of the educational system. Great leadership is needed in this area. 

The area of greatest concern to me is the need to train/educate 
Chicanos for positions of responsibility within the educational system— 
from counselors, through administrators. I think the greatest need 
is fcr higher education administrators. Part of the career education 
masterplan should be the provision of funds to train/educate Chicanos 
for these positions. 



Another great problem is the internalization or institu- 
tionalization of the concept of career education. The Chicano 
community has seen many "rip offs" of federal funds, with the 
program started with federal funds dying once these funds are not 
available anymore. 



EPILOG 

The concept of career education, on paper, is a good concept. 
However, I've seen "in" words and slogans that become passwords to 
federal funds that develop into programs that have done little or 
nothing for the Chicano community. In fact, some progEams have 
done irreparable harm. 

So... just like that cat would want to blow at cottage cheese 
after he had burned with hot milk, I want to blow on career education. 
I like the concept, but I am very cautious about the implementation 
of it. 
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Values Have Consequences: Some "Why" and 
"How" Considerations of Current Thinking 
About Career Education. 



Educational Reform, as in the case of Career 
Education, should represent a process, not a 
conclusion.* 



•If the dominant image of our time is process, as some argue, then 
perhaps Whitehead's adage that "process and existence presuppose each other" 
may now be taken seriously. As a case in point, if the new concepts are to 
be thought of as providing services and responding to needs, then it is 
imperative that the concepts be treated as questions that are expressed in 
terms of service to whom?" and "in response to the needs of whom?" If the 
answers are treated as conclusions, and are not generated in the process of 
open inquiry and development, then the implications for minorities are, to say 
the least, discouraging. 
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The available literature on career education with which I am familiar 
has not adequately answered the why and how considerations that attend to the 
new reform strategy. As a result, this statement will not review and critique 
the existing rationale for the new reform efforts, but will represent, at best, 
a personal interpretation. 



Speculations 

Why Why is there currently a major effort to revalue 

and relegitimize the "work ethic"? In my opinion, 
the answer is that career education is an effort 
to reestablish equilibrium between and among the 
various subsystems — economic, educational, social, 
and political — that function to regulate and maintain 
the values of the dominant group. 

Specifically, it is a case in which long-standing 
educational values, concepts, attitudes and practices 
have 2 u , to disequilibrating consequences within the 
existi ? socio-economic and political substructures. 

With reference to values, it is my opinion that the 
inconsistency between the values held about education 
and the realities of the market place, long since 
recognized by the minorities, is now producing wide- 
spread tensions throughout the society as a v;i->le and 
career education address itself to these tensions. 



Values and the Market Place 

J? fi "\ concern is to identify the dominant value orientation toward 
2™ I™* + SpeCUlate as t0 vh * « is held. First, it is believed that 
through education, social and economic mobility is universally possible- 
secondly, status and mobility can be earned through individual Educational 
achievement; rewards of prestige, privilege, and power will accrue directly - 

rLif^d W ^? a \\f ChleVed academlcall y »d finally, this is construed to be 
right and Just; this is the way it should be. 

Why is this value necessary? Apparently, there is a scocio- cultural 

S^mLTbe'mefil S^""* 1 ?*W talent to collective institutional needs 
that ?h! i f the system is to maintain itself. If the needs are such 

tha ^n°i e I/!f posltlons ) exceed ^e number of available individuals to fill 
them then a fluid, open, and relatively unstructured selection-status- 

i " exces^ 2*2 1° ffS?' ? the ^ ±f the « individuals 

f^n til ! available role-status-positions then, selection and allocation 

c^SoUin. aJ c ^ rg % aS f meV ^ s^^ting, equilibrating mechanisms 
Uon iLltltV ? 6ntry , actlvltles - In opinion, the educational institu- 
tion til 71111 "f? r™ e t thiS ftoctiOT - Xt is Perfectly clear that this 
function has been the bane of minority groups and the boon of the majority Now 

ulation as well. If this is the case, and I believe it to be so, then an emerging 
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new function of the educational institution will be to create internal structures 
and mechanisms that will lessen the strains and tensions that follow fro© the 
inconsistencies that grow out of the traditional value of educational achievement 
and the reality of limited opportunities. 

Further, it is interesting to speculate that the intent (no, the probable 
consequences) of career education is to readjust economic and political dis- 
equilibriums that are resulting in tensions being increasingly experienced by 
the majority. Minorities have lived with these tensions for a very long time 
with very little being done about them. It is only recently that the majority 
has been confronted with najor inconsistencies between values held about educ- 
ation and the realities of the market place. 

My own sense of recent developments is that there is now growing tension 
within the majority over education as the panarea for individual and collective 
ills, and as the royal road to social mobility with its concomitance of economic 
and social power. As would be expected, this kind of tension was not particularly 
regarded as a problem as long as the ambivilance toward education-the encLantment- 
disenchantment was limited to minority groups. Now, however, there are signs 
that the disenchantment is spreading and beginning to effect members of the 
majority as well. 

As I have indicated, the dominant culture has always valued education. 
The functional consequences of this investment have included the following 
advantages for the cultural majority. 

Education has always: 

1) served as a selecting and recruiting agency through which 
access to differentiated levels of status — privilege, prestige, 
and power — has been facilitated. 

(Primarily, to the disadvantage of the minorities.) 

2) legitimized the right of those who hold positions of status — 
and the prerequisites of incumbency. 

(Primarily, for minority orientation.) 

3) screened out those judged to be of low value or, where +his 
was not possible, made special educational provisions tor 
them. (Primarily, the minorities.) 

h) served as a safety valve to syphon off and reward minority 
members of talent, (Through co-option.) 

5) been system maintaining in that those who are uneducated and 
powerless are led to blame themselves for their fai? res 
rather than the system.* 



At the value level, education has been seen as the means to a Fuller, 
happier, more satisfying life. This view is now being questioned by both the 
majority and minority members. As I indicated earlier, minority groups have 
experienced tensions over this value for two distinct, but related reasons: 
l) education has been used to block minority access to status conferring Jobs 
and professions. 



2) those who have gained education are not afforded the rights, and privileges 
that one expects to accompany such achieved status. Now, apparently for the 
first time, growing numbers of the majority are beginning to experience tensions 
over educational values for exactly the same reasons: limited access to 
positions of higher prestige, and those who have undergone the liberating ex- 
perience of traditional higher education are not getting positions and incomes 
in keeping with their education, and are not being afforded the privileges 
of increased status.* 



* The selecting and recruicing mechanisms are not as effective as they 
have been in the past, and more and more, minority members are seeking and re- 
ceiving advanced degrees and crede- . a ls. In passing, it is interesting to 
observe that competency based certi; cation ana periormance based teacning itself 
may well represent institutional reaction mechanisms to screen out degreed and 
credentialed minority members from positions of influence. In the past, 
minority members were effectively screened out of positions of influence and 
status because they lacked the necessary qualifying credentials. Minority 
members having moved in the direction of obtaining credentials may soon be faced 
with the realization that the rules of the game have been changed so that 
qualifying requirements are not the traditional degrees and credentials but 
competency of performance as Judged by certifying boards composed of none other 
than majority members. 

In a slightly different vein, some of the most bitter criticisms of 
education expressed by majority members that I have heard recently center on the 
objection that unqualified minority members, because of quotas, special programs, 
affirmative action policies, etc. have an unfair advantage. Similiar arguments 
and interpretations, of course, can be made for considerations 2, 3, and U. 
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Minorities have sought education as access and entry routes to more 
meaningful work, salaried Jobs, and occupational security. Majority members 
have sought basic and continuing education as routes to Job advancement , and 
$ha upward mobil majority blue collar and rural families have sought college 
degrees for their children as symbols of achievement and new status. The 
tensions on college campuses between a liberal arts value syndrome cn the cart 
of faculties and th«i demand for training leading to Job and income security on 
the part of students may be viewed as another facet of the current motivations 
for career education. If higher education is going to continue to serve as a 
legitimizing mechanism for those who occupy positions of prestige, power, and 
status in our society, then clearly, the numbers beginning to flood higher 
education cannot be accomodated in the traditional programs. As a result, new 
structures, work-oriented, will have to be, and obviously are being, developed 
to accomodate them. It is my opinion, that the growing number, majority and 
minority members as well, seeking and entering traditional higher education is 
the principle cause of disequilibrium between and among the major institutions 
in the society. 

At all educational and occupational levels, for many majority and minority 
members, the investments and sacrifices have been made, the status symbols, at 
whatever level, have been achieved, but investments, sacrifices, and achieved 
symbols have not let to the exercise of privilege and power that were expected 
as part of the newly acquired status. 

I am certain that career education treated a#a consequence, as an 
equilibrating mechanism— a conslusion, if you will, is inappropriate. As a 
process, I am not sure. Education is, of course, a social product with social 
uses, and fortunately, people can change the nature and the consequences of 
their education by struggling to change its functions. 



*Part of the explanation here is that education, it is true, has been 
used to select and recruit for positions of status, prestige, and power- 
but more importantly, in my opinion, it has been used to legitimize the exercise 
of power and privilege of incumbents occupying status positions. In other 
words, the incumbent of a status position is there, not because of the fact 
that he has received and education, but for other reasons— a major function of 
his education is uo legitimize his holding of the position. Why? In a 
democracy it is easier to legitimize ti*e exercise of privilege and power 
through education than through the mechanisms of skin color, religious 
affiliation, family background, and geneology, etc. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND CAREER EDUCATION 
RELEVANT TO THE NEEDS OF MINORITIES 



During the past four decades, there has been a drastic change 
in the education requirements as prerequisites for individuals to par- 
ticipate in their career. A report from the Department of Labor and 
the Center for study of Higher Education at the University of Michigan 
states: "In the 1930 f s, more than half of the nations f s job requirements 
were elementary education or less, about thirty percent required a college 
degree. By 1970, only six percent of the jobs required elementary educ- 
ation; twenty-six percent required high school education, "but fifty per- 
cent required the equivalent of an Associate Degree granted by a community 
college; eighteen percent required a Bachelor or higher degree." 

A most significant -aspect of this is that in 1930 the. Associate 
Degree was not even recognized and yet, in 1970, it is required to 
fill half of the jobs in the market. The new age of Technology has 
made this requirement compulsory, and in answer to the need, the 
growth of the two-year college has been most influential. 

In 1930 there were U69 two-year colleges with 230,000 enrollees; 
by 1970 there were 1091 such colleges, both public (8U7) and private 
(2UU). The most outstanding growth has been in the past decade with 
enrollment more than quadrupling, from 600,000 to the present three 
million plus. This figure represents thirty percent of all under- 
graduates in all institutions of higher location and can be broken 
down to show that ninety-four percent ox* the two-year college students 
are enrolled in public and six percent in private institutions. The 
Carnegie Commission study of community colleges ( Open-Door colleges), 
estimates that there will be another doubling of enrollments by 1980 
to some 6,000,000 students representing about forty percent of the 
nation-wide undergraduate enrollment. 

There can be no doubt that as a source of manpower development 
and training, Community Colleges have become highly significant to 
industry, not only because we are attempting to meet the demand for 
post-secondary education but simply because of the numbers of 
students we are producing on the job market. 

The rapid growth of Community College Movement is due to a 
large extent to our high degree of popularity which is based on 
varied factors. Community colleges - as our name obviously implies 
have close regional repercussions for most students and allow for 
home living for some eighty percent of the full-time students. This 
greatly reduces the cost of room and board which generally amounts to 
seventy percent of the expense for a student away from home. Further, 
college within commuting distance of urban and industrial centers 
allows greater opportunity for full-time or part-time employment for 
the students. Moreover, our institutions are open to adults and we 
encourage continuing education. The low tuition fees obviously 
have a great effect in te*ns of cost factor. 
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A third and highly important reason for our popularity is our 
flexibility for students who do not wish to make a full commitment 
to four years of college for their careers. These students have the 
option of stopping formal education at the end of two years rithout 
non-degree status." Rather, they are given the Associate Degree and, 
in the case of vocational students, they are well prepared with 
adequate skills to enter the job market. Or, the students who changes 
his option has the opportunity to transfer to a four-year college. 

All of the elements are tie results of the basic philosophy of 
community colleges; i.e. to give knowledge and skill to students not 
seeking a college degree, or provide career-oriented preparation to 
serve both the needs of students and the community by meeting employ- 
ment requirements beyond the traditional high school level of education. 

There is, however, usually a parental, or conventional attitude 
that puts vocational education in a low status although eighty percent 
of the available jobs do not require such a degree. As a matter of 
fact, we know that graduate students enter the job market at levels 
below their expectations which results in frustration and low morale. 
The drop-out rate and student dissatisfaction with what they consider 
relevance in education in academic four-year colleges indicate that 
all students do not find satif action from such involvement. No 
true statistical data are available for percentage of students who 
switch to vocational courses from academic courses in high school 
or community colleges, but the American Association of Junior and 
Community Colleges states that increasing numbers of students are 
making the switch to technical education and our Prince Georges 1 
Community College has such an-eippirical evidence. The former Conmissioner 
of Vocations, Education, Grant Venn states: "...unless far more and 
better education on the semi professional, technical and skilled level 
is soon made available to greater numbers of citizens, i.e. the minorities, 
the national economy and social structure will suffer irreparable damage." 
His statement is obviously supported by the job requirement figures 
already given, and by the fact that despite funding difficulties, 
employment needs have demanded an increase in the number of courses 
relating to specific occupations. In 1965, 320 different occupations 
were represented and by the fall of 1971 this number increased to 
750 occupations covered by 20,000 courses in all colleges. During 
the same period total enrollment tripled, and enrollment in occupa- 
tional courses increased from twenty-six percent to forty percent of 
the total. 



The growth has been heavily oriented toward public service 
fields such as helath, crime, and fire rather than toward manufacturing 
technology, both for reasons of job opportunity and student preference. 
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In larger urban areas such as N.Y.C. where enrollment may have 
to be limited because of program capacity, students are admitted 
to community colleges on the basis of three preference choices of 
schools and their high school records. Where compensatory training 
is necessary to try to maintain course quality, attempts are made to 
include new and advanced courses along with remedial courses to 
motivate and encourage student achievement. The combination here of 
selectivity and compensatory training does not indicate that the 
same quality of program is maintained in all schools. It rather 
tends to suggest that youngsters are admitted to school and perhaps 
graduate at their ability levels rather than at the required level 
of knowledge and skill tc meet job requirements. 

On the affirmative side, the general lack of entrance standards 
can encourage students to explore the possibility of continuing 
education, particularly among minorities who have had no post- 
secondary education or who have been away from formal education for 
some time. This may be particularly important when we consider, as 
already noticed, that the average member of a minority group will 
change his type of employment three or four times during the course 
of his working life. Community colleges do have the opportunity to 
offer help in exploring new fields or upgrading present ones. 

Apparently, there is a place for the minorities in the 
technical programs of career education in the community colleges 
and that conmunity colleges must strive for quality and equal 
opportunity for all Americans. This, I am convinced, is the top 
is the very essence of our conference. 
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CAREER EDUCATION: COJO VADIS? 



The concept of Career Education raises several spectres 
despite its lofty goals, its high national priority and its 
rewarding allowance for flexibility and innovation in cur- 
riculum structure. At first blush, what President Nixon 
designated as an "area of major new emphasis" would seem to 
be philosophically sound, educationally feasible and fiscally 
responsible. It appears to be a relatively realistic and 
meaningful approach to the achieving of ideal and substan- 
tive educational goals. Certainly our present educational 
system leaves much to be desired. Its rigidity alone offers 
little doubt that what we define as education can be more 
correctly termed indoctrination, for too little attention is 
given to teaching students how to think independently and how 
to become. 

Career Education — though not yet operationally defined — 
has been presented by President Nixon as a "goal" and des- 
cribed by former Commissioner S. P. Marland, Jr. as "not a 
program so much as it is a concept to be adapted to the needs 
of each State or community". Emphasis on this area, according 
to the President "grows out of my belief that our schools 
should be doing more to build self-reliance and self-suffi- 
ciency to prepare students for a productive and fulfilling life" 



My concerns are based neither on what has been said about 
the need for Career Education nor the elaborate plans for 
developing the concept. Rather, I am deeply disturbed by 
the negative implications of Career Education for minorit- 
ies — but more especially the Negro or black American. This 
feeling is founded in historical fact and recognizes the 
unique but profound psychological impact that white racism 
has had upon the Negro. The mental set of minorities will 
largely determine the degree to which this new area of 
emphasis will be meaningful to them or will motivate them to 
grasp this concept with verve. All of the psychological 
factors attendant to this mental attitude must be addressed 
if the spirit and the substance of Career Education are to be 
full implemented. 

And What of Teacher-Bias ? 

The relationship of teacher-attitude to the learning 
process is the subject of a growing body of literature. This 
research indicates clearly that the negative attitudes of a 
teacher toward a student have an adverse effect upon the stu- 
dent^ achievement. Career Education will require of teachers 
an acceptance and understanding of students with differences 
in culture, background, socio-economic status, behavior, pat- 
terns and the like far beyond that which they encounter in 
traditional settings. This suggests a need for addtional 
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teacher preparation to achieve these goals. Current human 
relations workshops and awareness training programs, designed 
to assist teachers and administrators in coping with emerging 
problems related to social change, have had negligible impact. 
Racism and resistance to change are so much a part of the 
fabric of American life that moral suasion and appeals to 
the intellect have little positive effect upon bigotry and 
social ignorance. Consequently, equal educational opportunity 
for blacks continues to face a bleak future. The stereotype 
that Negroes are mentally dull seems to persist and even 
education has done little to correct this fallacious assertion. 

It is no surprise that most white Americans believe blacks 
to be intellectually inferior, despite many documented argu- 
ments to the contrary. This attitude has historical roots. 
In order to suppress rebellion and/or to satisfy the patho- 
logical sexual deviancy of many slave-holders, inconceivable 
cruelty and torture became the lot of many slaves. In time, 
this sadistic behavior against humans became unconscionable 
so slave owners assuaged their guilt by passing a law that 
made slaves chatte"* — thus taking away their humanity. Later, 
slaves were counted as three-fifths of a person for determin- 
ing the number of representatives from a State to Congress. 
Further dehumanization occurred when a large body of materials 
came into existence and (supported by the Scriptures) sought 
to prove the imperfect development of the Negro in mind and 
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in body. No distinction was made between Negroes who gradu- 
ated from Harvard and those who came out of cotton fields. 
(This demeaning behavior has persisted through the years. 
One can point to analogous situations today, e.g., the infa- 
mous Jensen report.) 

When finally forced to offer educational opportunity 
to Negroes, white southerners assured educational depriva- 
tionby legislating separate schools and by spending ten times 
as much money on white schools. De facto segregation achieved 
a similar (though less devastating) end in the north. It is 
difficult to conceive of the fact that as late as 1954, 
Negroes could not attend most white institutions of higher 
learning in the South. Today there is still popular belief 
that "to open admissions 11 means lowering academic standards 
in order to admit blacks. Black achievers are seen as excep- 
tions and to be black means (to many whites) to have been 
grossly educationally deprived. Too many white teachers ex- 
pect black students to under-achieve and teach from that 
erroneous stance. On the other hand, many teachers mistake 
the effects of true educational deprivation for mental 
retardation or as a natural intellectual state for blacks. 

Career Education by its nature will mean more than 
pedagogy. Its success will depend upon teachers who care 
and who convince their students of this concern by the sin- 
cerity of their personal and professional relationships. 
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Arthur W. Combs, in the NEA publication Perceiving, Beha - 
ving, Becoming; A New Focus on Education , stated: 

"Whatever we do in teaching depends upon 
what we think people are like. The goals we 
seek, the things we do, the judgments we make, 
even the experiments we are willing to try, 
are det-ermined by our beliefs about the 
nature of man and his capacities. It has 
always been so. Teachers who believe chil- 
dren can, will try to teach them. Teachers 
who believe children are unable , give up 
trying or spend their days on the treadmill, 
hopelessly making motions they never expect 
will matter. The beliefs we hold about people 
can serve as prison walls limiting us at 
every turn. They can also set us free from our 
shackles to confront great new possibilities 
never dreamed of beofre. No beliefs will be 
more important in education than those we hold 
about the nature of man and the limits of his 
potentials" . 

And What of Employment Bias ? • * 

According to recent statistical reports, the most under- 
employed and unemployed person in the United States is the 
young black male. Unemployment figures for him are almost 
double the national average. Despite strenuous efforts to 
eliminate discriminatory employment practices, non-existing 
or weak enforcement policies have made those efforts exer- 
cises in futility; black Americans, brown Americans, red 
Americans and poor whites still go unemployed. However, 
black Americans are the most victimized of all groups. 

Apprenticeship training has remained so "lily-white" 
that few question this established tradition. Will Career 
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Education remedy this situation or will it do half the job? 
There are trade unions that openly discriminate against 
blacks. Will Career Education result in the elimination of 
this practice? If so, how? 

When black teachers in the south were demoted or fired 
because of white resentment and resistance to desegregation, 
no major effort was made to see that they got fair treatment. 
Instead, "training programs" were established for them. 
Ridiculous but true! What happens to the black student? 
Will he be "counseled" into fields that accept Negroes"? 
What happens to him when he completes his training? Will 
the responsibility of government end with a "goal" or a 
concept"? 

This is an area that one need not. belabor. It is ob- 
vious that both explicit and implicit questions posed strike 
at the heart of equal opportunity for all . 

And What of State and Local Control ? 

Following a national trend of placing more control of 
federally supported programs in the hands of local govern- 
ments, it appears that Career Education will be the posses- 
sion of State and local communities. Unfortunately, some 
States and many "local communities" have failed in the recent 
past to demonstrate the necessary moral character to insure 
non-discriminatory practices in the administration of programs 
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designed to help minorities. Local governments too often 
are controlled by the public weal and that is not always 
democratic or unbiased in nature. Where bigotry prevails, 
minority groups cannot expect equal treatment or equal 
consideration. 

The current national climate, as it relates to equal 
educational opportunity, reflects the feelings of State and 
local publics. Generally, the situation is unhealthy. For 
example, the Supreme Court decision of 1954 and the Justices 
who wrote the opinion are under fire simply for trying to 
assure an equal educational opportunity for all^ Americans 
In an effort to circumvent that decision, the "busing issue," 
the "neighborhood school concept" and similar purposely dis- 
torted issues have become political footballs. In 1875, 
Congress enacted the first meaningful civil rights laws, but 
there were not enforcement provisions. Despite this built-in 
weakness in the laws, it took only eight short years (1883) 
for public pressure to force the Supreme Court to declare the 
Civil Rights Act unconstitutional. White Americans now are 
attempting to get a contitutional amendment passed to block 
busing. This, even though it was suggested as only one tool 
to facilitate desegregation, is next to the most effective 
approach to desegregation — open housing. 

It is obvious that most white Americans are opposed to 
sending their children to school with black children. This 
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racist attitude and the attendant behaviors of white parents 
are psychologically devastating to black children and hate- 
producing in black parents.' It is a difficult struggle on 
the part of black adults to prevent irreparable damage to 
th- psyche of the black student — particularly since he is 
already burdened with the normal developmental tasks of 
childhood and adolescence. 

Quo Vadis ? 

Many questions can be raised regarding Career Education 
and its implications for minorities. This paper, in a brief 
way, has raised only three. All are psychological implic- 
ations. We are dealing with learning and with all of the 
educational psychological principles involved in this pre 
cess . 

All learning takes place in the mind of the individual. 
Of the many psychological variables that can adversely affect 
the learning process, a negative concept-of-self is anion-; 
the most important. Social psychological studies sharply 
indicate the negative self-conepts forced upon black child- 
ren by a basically racist white society. Our educational 
system has made no all-out, well-designed attack upon bigotry 
— our most dangerous enemy. In fact, our educational policies 
often have fostered racism. Unless we address the psycho- 
logical implications of this insidious and infectuous 
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psychosis in our planning of social and educational programs 
our highest educational ideals cannot be realized. 

"Benign neglect" can no longer be our response to minor 
ity group (and more especially blacks) pleas for equal educ- 
ational opportunity. This attitude arouses resentment, hos- 
tility and other strong negative emotions. At the other 
extreme it produces apathy, depression and even paranoia. 
America cannot afford these reactions among its minorities 
and many enlightened white Americans. 

We have the capability of positive, healing, action. 
The question reirains , do we have the moral courage? Do we 
have the committment? Career Education, quo vadis ? 

(Quotations from President Nixon were taken from his State 
of the Union message presented to the members of the second 
session of the 92nd Congress on January 20, 1972.) 
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THE FUTURE OF WORK 
FOR BLACK AMERICANS - THE ROLE OF CAREER EDUCATION 



There is an old adage that before any wind can be judged favorable 
you must be certain of the port to which you sail. A central focus 
of this "National Conference On Career Education: Implications For 
Minorities" must be an examination and clarification of the port(s) 
to which career education sails. We must be clear not only about the 
intent of career education but also about its capacities, if all of 
the various peoples represented here are to make sound judgments about 
the relevuice of career education to their own needs and aspirati* s. 

Early last year in a speech before the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, the erstwhile U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Sidney P. Mar land, Jr., had the following to say about the intent of 
career education: 

...And yet while career education as we presently see 
it can in no sense be considered a placing of limits on 
individual aspirations and expectations, or the favoring 
of a technical and skills-oriented curriculum over a 
liberal arts-academic curriculum, neither is it a shape- 
less bromide offering nothing more specific than a 
vague hope of future deliverance by simply being in 
school or college. It must and does have a focus and 
a starting place. Its focus is self-determination 
toward real goals, intrinsically motivated. Its 
direction is toward useful, prideful, and satisfying 
employment and its starting place is in the high school... 

In this description, as in others, the focus of career education is on 
employment. The assumed relationship between career education and 
employment is the central concern of this paper. 

In order to get at the specific implications career education 
might have for the future of work for Black people let us briefly 
review some of the recent history of the fate of Blacks in the labor 
market . * 



*The standard practice of the principal sources of employment data 
(i.e., the federal agencies) is to distinguish between "white 11 and 
"Negro and other races". Black people comprise approximately 92% 
of the category referred to as "Negro and other races". Accordingly, 
the author cites the data with caution and makes no presumption to 
represent any perspective other than that of a Black American. 
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BLACK EMPLOYMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY IN THE 1960 ( s and 70' s 



During the period from 1961 employment for Black people in- 
creased some twenty-three percent. In absolute numbers, an additional 
1.6 million Black workers were participating in the American labor 
force. Not only were these significant gains in the numbers of Black 
people employed during this period, but also strong indications that 
the occupational status of Black workers was improving. In discussing 
"Inequality In Occupational Status" Christopher Jencks and his colleagues 
report: 

In 1962, before the civil rights movement had had any 
appreciable impact on employment patterns, the 
average black was in an occupation that ranked 
2h points below the national average, i.e., below 
about 8U percent of all whites. This is roughly the 
difference between a doctor and a schoolteacher, 
between a schoolteacher and a telephone repairman, 
between a telephone repairman and a baker, or 
between a baker and an unskilled laborer.** 

While data for later periods comparable to those of 1962 cited above 
are not available, several significant changes had occurred in the 
characteristics of the Black labor force by the end of 1969. Over 
three-fifths of the increase in Black employment between 1961 and 
1969 was in professional, other white-collar , and skilled occupations. 
Gains were also made in the number of Black people in operative jobs. 
On the other hadn, in the lower paying and lower status jobs such as 
private household work and farm work Black employment declined sub- 
stantially. The number of non-farm laborer jobs remained virtually 
unchanged.*** The magnitude of the problem of occupational inequality 
is indicated by the fact that even with the gains made between 196l 
and 1969, Black workers continued to be seriously underrepresented in 
the high status/high pay Jobs. 

Looking at the other side of the employment /unemployment picture, 
the data show that for most of the 1960*s the unemployment rate had 
been steadily decreasing. By 1969 the Black unemployment rate had 
dropped to 6.U percent - a reduction of almost half of the 12. percent 
which plagued Black Americans during the recession of 1961 and the lowest 
rate since the Korean War.**** However, this seemingly low rate of 
Black unemployment was more than twice the rate for White Americans, 
following the trend which had prevailed throughout that decade. 



**Jencks, Christopher et al Inequality - Reassessment of the Effect 
of Family and Schooling in America ^ Basic Books, New York 1972. (p. 190) 
The authers note, "These estimated are derived form Duncan, 'Inheritance 
of Poverty 1 . The percentile rank of the average black is very rough, 
since the distribution of status scores is skewed (see Duncan, 'Properties 
and Characteristics 1 )". 

***United Stated Department of Labor, Manpower Report of the President , 
March, 1970 (pp. 90-92). U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

****U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau, of Labor Statistics, Black Americans 
- A Chart book , Bulletin 1699 U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash.,D.C. 

1971. 
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Gains that were made during the i960* s in reducing Black 
unemployment, in broadening the spectrum of employment opportunities 
for Black people, and in other attempts at removing racial inequality 
came with the support of an increasing body of relevant public 
policy - that is, policies aimed directly at ending discriminatory 
practices in various aspects of public life. Obviously, some of the 
gains made during the 1960*8 were the result of a kind of kn^e jerk 
response in both the public and private sectors to pressures created 
by the intensification of activity within the civil rights movement. 
However, the concern here is with the effectiveness or non-effectiveness 
of certain types of public policy. 

The efforts of the federal government related to equal employ- 
ment opportunity prior to the 1960*5 had a short and feeble history. 
In 19^1, by executive order, President Franklin D. Roosevelt created 
the first Fair Employment Practices Committee. But Southern 
congressional opposition rendered the Committee ineffective almost 
before it had really begun its work. Every President after the 
"New Deal" appointed some type of committee on fair employment 
practices related to government contracts. In 196l, President 
Kennedy appointed The President* s Committee on Equal Qaployment 
Opportunity. Even though the PCEEO was to assume a more 
aggressive posture than its predecessors, in the absence of specific 
federal statutes, the PCEEO was forced to re.1y on conciliation and 
mediation as its principal methods of attack. The PCEEO was 
abolished by President Johnson in 1965 when the provisions of the 
196k Civil Rights Act came into effect and the functions that the 
PCEEO had served were assumed by the various federal agencies. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 196k became the first 
major federal policy to ban discrimination in employment because 
of race, color, religion, national origin, or sex. Title VII 
established the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission with the 
authority to investigate charges of discrimination by employers, 
employment agencies, unions, or sponsors of apprenticeship or 
other Job training programs. The Commission vas also authorized 
to initiate action on its own in the form of public hearings, confer- 
ences etc., as well as to refer certain cases to other federal 
agencies having appropriate enforcement powers. 

Under Title VI of the Act, discrimination on the basis of color, 
race, or national origin was specifically prohibited in programs re- 
ceiving Federal financial assistance although state and local govern- 
ments per se were excluded from the provisions. The Office of 
Equal Opportunity was established within the Department of Labor 
with the responsibility for effecting compliance in the Department* s 
manpower programs. The Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
was established. to supervise the compleance activities of the con- 
tractors and subcontractors doing business with the various 
Department of Labor programs. 



More 'TDi-v ' DT^ri, r v Li. 3T i the cduc*t"* ^ r«^jmva\ + y 
trurcugh Title XV rf iv,, Arc vfc\cb provides firannal end techn:ral 
assistance to school districts ^ the process of desegregation. 
Additionally, the entire Act had a somewhat catalytic effect on state 
ana locsl governments. The Act provided both the federal excuse and 
federal dollars to begin the tp<*k Q f rcmov-ng ooidf of th<* barriers 

- ,f 1U4p *FT>ii."*+ »™ h d«>-rr "Nation of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
:J\ D^^ig<= rep- - ^ . * potentially significant change from the 
principle of volw^> s.bnl characterized government antidiscrimi- 
nation <=+Yorts m p^-vin r c By the end of 1969, at least in the 

area of employment . it appear e<? as if progress was at hand. 

Earl y Sign al s in the 70 1 s 

As the nation entered a period of economic slowdown in 1970, 
the Black rate of unemployment increased 1.8 percent over the 1969 
rate and represented a significant change from the pattern of the 
previous decade. During the period between 1969 and 1970, Black 
people accounted for 11 percent of the civilian labor force, 18 per- 
cent of the unemployed, and 22 percent of those working part time 
involuntarily.***** Ironically, while the unemployment rate for Black 
people climbed over 8 percent in 1970, the ratio of Black to Whit<» 
unemployment fell below the 2:1 relationship that had existed for 
15 years. 

The Black 3abor force grew rapidly between 1969 and 1970, 
increasing by about 250,000 to 9-2 million. However, Black employ- 
ment increased very little during the same period - only approximately 
60,000. The effect was an increase in the number of jobless Black 
people, from 570,000 to 750,000, thus increasing the Black unemployment 
rate from 6.k to 8.2 percent. On the other hand, the White 
unemployment rate, increased at a slightly faster pace, from 3.1 to 
4.5 percent, which resulted in the reduction of the Black to White 
unemployment ratio.****** 

By 1971, not only was Black unemployment continuing to increase 
but the number of Black people who were employed show a slight* de- 
cline. Black employment was reduced by approximately U0,000 between 
1970 and 1971, while White employment in 1971 averaged 530,000 above 
the 1970 level. 



*****U.S. Department of Labor, Black Americans - A Chartbook 
******U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Report of The President , 
April, 1971. U. S. Government Printing Office Washing, D. C. 
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The pace of Black people entering the labor force in 1971 
continued to decrease as it had in previous years largely as a result 
of higher rates of school attendance for Black Teenagers. The Black 
labor force was 125,000 above 1970 level. The increase represents 
only about half o f the 1969-70 increase; but it was still an increase, 
magnified in its importance by the accompanying decline in the Black 
employment rate. The result was that the number of Jobless Black 
people rose from an average of 750,000 in 1970 to 920,000 in 1971. 
This 22 percent increase meant that the Black rate of unemployment 
climbed from 8.2 percent in 1970 to 9*9 percent in 1971. Even though 
the Black/White jobless rate remained slightly below the 2:1 ratio 
throughout 1971, the unemployment rate for Black workers continued to 
move upward while the rate for White workers leveled off.* 

Many were applauding the fact that the Black/White unemployment 
ratio had remained below the 2:1 ratio for the second straight year 
and suggesting that this development was a sign of greater permanent 
racial parity. However * this reduction in the gap between the 
unemployment rates for Black and White workers was mostly a slight 
change in the degree of effect from previous periods of economic 
slowdown where the jobless ratio decreased but then reverted back to 
previous levels during the recovery phase. 

Recent information from the U.S. Department of Labor indicates 
that conditions improved for most of the people who were seeking jobs 
during 1972.** At the end of November there were h 9 266, 000 civilian 
workers who were classified as unemployed. The unemployment rate 
of 5.2 percent was down from the approximately 6 percent reported 
in November of 1971. The rate of unemployment for White workers 
was U # 6 percent, down from the 5. 1 * percent of the previous year. 
By contrast, there were 898,000 Black people who were classified as 
unemployed. The 9.8 percent Black unemployment rate was slightly 
higher than the rate was at the same point in 1971. Further, the 
ratio of Black/White unemployment returned to a level of above 2:1 
which had characterized most of the post-Korean War period but had 
been reduced slightly during 1970-71. 



*United States Department of Labor, Manpower Report of The President . 
March, 1972, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash., D.C. 
♦♦"Unemployment : Is Worst Over?" U.S. Hews & World Repart , 
Dec. 25, 1972 (p.^2) 
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WHAT'S IN THE FUTURE - THE ROLE OF CAREER EDUCATION? 



Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisors, Herbert Stein, 
predicts that by the end of 1973 the unemployment rate will be down to 
U.5 percent.*** That would put the nation close to the h.O percent 
level that some have described as "full employment". In light of the 
fact that the unemployment rate for White people was U.6 percent in 
1972 while the rate for Black people was 9-8, certainly a significant 
part of the strategy for reducing the overall rate of unemployment must 
be to provide ways to reduce the rate for Black people in particular. 
The immediate future of work for Black people appears to be closely 
related to development and implementation of approaches geared to in- 
creasing Black employment. 

Obviously, the number of employed Black people could be increased 
if there were a better fit between the skills that new Black entrants 
into the labor force bring to the job market and those skills which 
are in greatest demand. However, there are great numbers of people 
who are without jobs, not because they are ill equipped or unwilling 
to work, but because their skin is a certain color or because they 
speak a different language. The Council of Economic Advisers estimates 
that the total cost of discrimination in employment amounted to over 
$2k billion in 1970 based on the calculation that racial discrimi- 
nation reduces the gross national product by about 2-1/2 percent annually. 

The reduction in Black employment and accompany increase in 
Black unemployment which occurred in 1970 after a decade of opposite 
patterns cannot be adequately explained by the dynamics of general 
economic slowdown since during the current period of "recovery" 
(the last quarter of 1971 to present) the rate of Black unemployment 
continues to increase while the situation for White people continues 
to get better. Some will argue that there is simply a time lag and 
that given extended periods of recovery, significant improvement 
will be seen in employment for Black people. However, there are some 
other factors to consider when a\alyzing the deteriorating trend of 
employment conditions for Black people which we face in the early 
years of this decade. Just as it was suggested earlier in this 
discussion that the declining Black rate of unemployment which 
characterized the 60 f s was in part enabled by a set of national 
policies, it appears certain that the demise of employment conditions 
for Black people in the 70 f s is also enabled by national policy. 
The recent trends in the world of work for Black people bear the raw 
realities of the recommendation made in 1969 by the then Presidential 
Advisor, Daniel P. Moynihan, that the Strategy of the nation in relation 
to improving the quality of life for Black people be one of "benign 
neglect". Debates about the inappropriate^ <*s of quotas as measures 

***Ibid 

****U.S. Department of Labor, Manpoewr Repart of the President, 
April 1970 
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of employers' affirmative action" and the fact that in a recent survey 
of the problems that worried Americans most the "problems of Black 
Americans" ranked number tventy-four of twenty-seven major national 
concerns indicate the extent of the "benign neglect" position has 
been accepted. ***** 

But what has all this to do with Career Education? Very little 
—and that is the point. The possibilities in the immediate future of 
work for Black people will be increased to a much greater extent by a 
rejuvenated attack on the barriers to equal employment opportunity 
than they will by any model of career education. It would obviously 
be sheer folly to draw any final conclusions about the potential of 
career education based on what it might do next year. However, even 
in larger time frames there are still serious questions about whether 
effective preparation and retraining for work are the key variables 
in significantly improving employment conditions for Black people. 

ii ^ classical debate about the tolerable level of unemployment 
at full employment" is significant for the sonsideration of the future 
of work for Black people. A conservative position in the debate might 
be that once unemployment is reduced below the 4.0 percent level, the 
greater the reduction the greater the inflationary pressures. The 
resultant rise in prices would have such deleterious effects on the 
economy that it would be better to have the higher rate of unemployment. 
The counter to such a position might be that the inflationary rise in 
prices resulting from a "full employment" unemployment rate at some 
point below 4.0 percent could be offset by a comparable increase in 
wages. The importance of the debate about tolerable levels of unemploy- 
ment here is that one of the factors disproportionately affected by 
the level of unemployment in any year is the number of Jobless Black 
people. The phenomenon is close to what Tom Green has described as 
the Law of Last Entry".*** In principle Green's Law states that 
because upper classes control educational systems (in this case sub- 
stitute economic systems), the lower classes will only participate 
in the benefits of the system in proportion to their numbers to the 
extent that the upper classes have saturated that system. 

Thus, part of the problem in discussing a reduction in unemploy- 
ment has to do with the question of - at who's expense? The fact 
that the Black/White unemployment ratio continues to hover around the 
2 to 1 level suggests at whose expense tbe conditions of participation 
in work in America have prevailed. But tgain, - what has all of this 
to do with Career Education? Even in larger time frames, still very 
little. There are those who would argue that the "Law of Last Entry" 
has nothing to do with the future of work for Black people because 
it is simply a matter of time before the existing set of public 
policies supposedly aimed at creating racial parity in employment 



*****W*tts, William and Free, Lloyd A., State of the Nation . A Potomac 
Associates Book, 1973 Universe Books, New York. 

***Green, Thomas F. and Haynes, Emily E., " Toward A General Theory 

of Educational Systems" . An unpublished paper prepared for the Academy 

f °r Contemporary Problems, Columbus, Ohio. 1972 
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(the Civil Rights Act of 196U, the Equal Employment Opportunity Act 
of 1972, etc.) finally have their intended effect. Only time will 
tell. However, one thing is certain. Equal result in employment 
opportunities is critical to the future of work for Black people - 
its achievement appears to be much more dependent upon the nation's 
ability to come to grips with its racism in effective policy terms 
than it does with the notions embodied in the various concepts of 
career educat ion • 

Just as it would be a mistake to attempt to make statements 
about the potential of career education based solely on what it might 
accomplish next year, it also would be a mistake not to consider 
benefits other than the potential effects on the various rates of 
employment. If through career education, the American people, including 
Blacks and other minorities, are able to develop a better understanding 
of and relationship to a rapidly changing profile of careers and a 
moving concept of work, then a very useful purpose will have been 
served. If one accepts the essential functions of schools to include 
at least l) discovering information, 2) sharing information, and 3) 
affecting behavior,** then the concepts of career education make 
eminently good sense as vital parts of a viable school program. 

In conclusion, it appears that whatever the particular implica- 
tions of Career Education might be for Black Americans, they are 
intimately related to a larger set of social policy issues. It is 
my considered opinion that Black people should not look to Career 
Education to have major impact on Black employment in the foreseeable 
future. The greatest promise of career education exists in its 
potential to improve the quality of the work experience once racial 
parity is achieved. 



**Frymier, Jack R. , The Nature of Educational Method , Charles 
E. Merrill Books, inc., Columbus, Ohio 
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A NEW CAREER EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY FOR 
RURAL YOUTH? — GREATER EQUITY, INCREASED PRIORITY, A MODEL 
APPROACH AND SUGGESTED ROLES FOR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



For more than five years now, growing nationwide 
attention has been focused on career education. The U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare has sponsored' 
programs dealing with career education. State Departments 
have paid "lip service" and indeed, some have gone on to 
develop career education programs in some of the more 
affluent schools and school systems, although they have not 
given much financial support to the school programs, 
especially at the State level. Yet with the leadership being 
given by Dr. S. P. Marland, Jr., former U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, one can conceive of virtually every state and 
county in the nation as having some degree and form of 
career education. In spite of this bright outlook, one 
wonders if the rural youth will have to await the "trickling 
down process or wait until the more affluent part of our 
society will have had its opportunity for career education. 

Of the more than 20,000 plus careers available to youth, 
there are more than 2.5 million young people each year who 
graduate from high school or drop out of high school or 
college with no planned career and few if any marketable 
skills, according to the U. S. Office of Education. 

• v What is career development? How do we recognize it when 
it happens? How can the disadvantaged and the rural youth 
become more involved? These and other questions do not have 
easy answers. The simple fact is that there is much 
disagreement over what career development is all about. 

For many years, almost all educators looked at career 
education as viewed by John A. Rebeck, Bureau of Pupil 
Personnel Services, Pennsylvania Department of Education. 
Mr. Rebeck stated, "As a consequence of the emphasis through 
the years upon provision of a guidance service which purports 
to predict successful i worker productivity through matching 
individual abilities with job expectations, vocation guidance 
has become isolated from all other guidance and counseling 
components. This common misconception as it exists in many 
quarters, causes a deterioration in the effectiveness of 
this service at all educational levels." Hoyt states that if 
counselors are to work together, a unitary concept of guidance 
must prevail, not vocational guidance and regular guidance. 
Vocational (occupational) education is part of the total 



curriculum and, therefore, shovld be only one guidance 
program. No singular curricular segment of the student po- 
pulation deserves more guidance than any other segment. 
Students must be given equal priority and not segregated 
curricular programs. The intent, then, is to strengthen 
weak aspects of guidance programming rather than isolate 
vocational guidance from related functions. According 
to this theory a developmental career program would at 
some point become broad enough and yet specialized enough 
to include the many types of learning which are necessary 
for career development. 

Larry J, Bailey, in an article in the Illinois Career 
Education Journal for the winter, 1972, titled "Clarifying 
Some Misconceptions (A Look at What Constitutes Career 
Education) 1 ' states well the career development concept by 
indicating that career development refers to the behavior 
outcomes of career education programs that are primarily 
related to self-development and career planning ard decision 
planning. He assumed that career education involves four 
major aspects, the final one having especially important 
implications for education: 

- Career development is one aspect of the 
continuing process of growth and learning. 

- Career development is closely related to 
attempts to implement a self-concept. The 
specification of an occupational preference 
is an expression of one's idea of the kind 
of person he thinks he is. 

- The quality of a decision concerning career 
or occupation is determined by the type , 
amount, and correctness of the information 
used in making decisions. All other things 
being equal, the more accurate the infor- 
mation a person has about himself and the 
world of work, the more valid will be his 
career decisions. 

- The information skills, self-knowledge 
and attitudes needed for career decision 
making can be developed. Presented 
simply, career development can be sys- 
tematically influenced. 

The tools of this kind of career development have been 
quite clear — including anything that could help to acquaint 
students with the world of work in the elementary and junior 
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high years and to prepare them in high school and college to 
enter and advance in a career field carefully chosen from 
among many. For adults, it is a way to re-enter formal 
education and upgrade their skills in their established 
career field or to enter a new field. The goals should be 
to make sure that rural youths and adults have an opportunity 
to share equally in this process. This plan requires that 
schools provide all students with a broader exposure to, and 
better preparation for the world of work. The schools through 
rteir own efforts or through referrals to other institutions 
and agencies should also provide adults with an opportunity 
to adapt their skills to changing needs, changing technology 
and their own changing interests. The program should not. 
through a systematic design of tests, grade point averages 
and other devious means , prematurely force an individual 
into a specific area of work, but should through awareness, 
motivation, ?.nterest, self-concept, remeiial help, and 
occupational exposure, expand his ability to choose wisely 
from a wider range of options. The program should be well 
balanced with academic preparation and should be continued 
as a progressive part of his educational pursuit. This 
approach means that counseling, technical advice, increased 
vocational training should be given individuals, communities 
and sahool districts serving the rur„l youth and the disad- 
vantaged home either by experts from the State Department of 
Education, institutions of higher learning ot local school 
districts. It :.;c?.ns a cooperative program between the school 
and industry *hich will provide both academic and job-related 
preparation. It means counseling, guidance emd other services 
for rural people Khose schools and other services have moved 
into distant communities. It m^ans either establishing 
community training centers or providing transportation to 
counseling and training centers in a nearby location for both 
individuals and families. 

THE THREAT OF ISOLATION 

The idea: of a vocational skill center or a sophisti- 
cated scnool-based center on paper certainly would be better 
for rural youth from a curriculum, personnel, and equipment 
point of view. But elsewhere some flaws appear in this 
approach. For one thing, the educator's view is to give 
priority to the affluent and next, to the majority population. 
Thus, the rural population c n be only incidentally served 
or delayed until sufficent funJls are available. Second, 
disadvantaged students have a somewhat limited access to the 
vocational skill centers. This inaccessibility is due part- 
ially to a kind of selectivity administrators practice in 
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accepting the vocational psychologists' description of the 
individual's behavior related to work, both before and after 
entry into a formal occupation. These behaviors as described 
by Dr. Larry J. Baily include: 

• forming a viable self-concept 

- learning the broad concept and structure of 
the world of work including the acquisition 
of occupational information retrieval skills 
requiring an awareness of the need to plan 
for a future career and the resultant Moti- 
vation to do so 

- development of decision-making skills 

- implementation of a self-concept through the 
specification of an occupational choice. 

Although the above situation was not intended by those 
supporters of career education, this is just what is happening 
to rural youth whose educational centers have been removed 
from their local communities. In most rural areas, "career 
training opportunities 11 is a myth; many rural youths find they 
are not receiving as much career information, counseling, and 
guidance as their parents before them. 

For this reason many educators, rural leaders" and parents 
believe that special priorities in terms of programs and funds 
should be made available for career education activities for 
rural youth and adults*. In southern rural areas with a high 
percentage of disadvantaged, however, this solution could prove 
to be a very difficult task; strong traditions favor urban 
society and more populated semi-urban educational schools and 
centers. And there is an understandable resentment toward the 
efforts of educators and leaders who outsiae of their geogra- 
phical areas are trying to tell these disadvantaged people what 
careers to pursue just because they represent the disadvan- 
taged and rural society. 

We continue to hear that rural schools have been conso- 
lidated with either semi-urban or urban schools, often with 
the feeling that this approach is the total answer to the 
academic preparation of rural youth to their social and eco- 
nomic problems. Yet we find rural youths, both those who are 
drop-cuts in elementary and secondary schools and those who 
have finished high school, either remaining in rural areas or 
moving to urban areas without the skills necessary to secure 
a meaningful job. Although there is the need for carpenters, 
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brickmasons , plumbers , electricians , secretaries , draf tmen , 
nurses, welders, and others who are prepared, vocational- 
recnical jobs go unfilled* Opportunities for higher edu- 
cation still exist somewhere along the students 1 life span. 
Educators, community leaders, and parents have missed the 
opportunity to balance our so-called academic training with 
that of career emphasis and skill training. Oftentimes 
liberal education emphasis is given the green light at the 
expense of vocational and technical education. This is not- 
to say that there is not a need for ounselors, teachers, 
parents and community leaders to provide information in 
liberal education areas , but there should be a balance between 
the liberal art and professional careers, and vocational and 
technical education. Educators must attempt to bring toge- 
ther students 1 training in line with employment needs. This 
kind of coordination will require a reshifting of our prio- 
rities in terms of career training, curriculum balance and 
fund distribution. Looking at the nation as a whole, statis- 
tics might indicate that many of our laboratories and school 
shops are unfilled with students. This of course would not 
be the case in many of the schools which rural youth attend. 

I know of many schools in Alabama without a counselor, in 
fact many systems catering to rural youth have only one or 
two regular full-time counselors. These same schools and 
school systems have no more than three or four areas of 
vocational and technical training opportunities. In spite of 
the great emphasis being placed on vocational and technical 
as well as career education in recent years, there are many 
rural youths without jobs and a full understanding and appre- 
ciation of career opportunities and ways, and means of partici- 
pating in meaningful career training. 

In preparing career programs for rural youth and adult., 
educators must find ways of overcoming certain problems 
inherent in rural youth situations. Rural youth needs for 
increased vocational training, career education and a sense 
of direction are obvious. Career Development Strategy for 
rural youth should be based on the needs and the possibilities 
for future employment in both vocational-technical and pro- 
fessional area . Individual groups, rural organizations and 
other related groups, must help bring pressure to bear on 
those who control the funds and program emphasis in career 
education. Oftentimes youth and adults are influenced in 
their career choices because of the lack of information 
about careers, sources and means of obtaining skill and 
professional training once a vocational choice has been made. 
Although rural people, and particularly the disadvantaged, 
ought to be able to pursue their own vocational choices, they 
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have the need for educational programs and career information 
materials designed to point up the importance of job opportu- 
nities in areas other than white collar positions. 

Informed rur?l citizens and their supporters should keep 
Dr. Marland's statement in mind as they pursue more meaning- 
ful programs for rural youths. He states that career educa- 
tion will eliminate artificial separation "between things 
academic and things vocational." Dr. Marland further 
ovserved, "Educators must be bent on preparing students either 
to become properly and usefully employed immediately upon 
graduation from high school or to go on to further formal 
education. The student should be equipped occupationally , 
academically, and emotionally to "spin-off" from the system 
at whatever point he chooses — whether at age 16 as a crafts- 
man # apprentice, or age 30 as a surgeon, or age 60 as a newly 
trained practical nurse." If citizens agree to this concept 
they must encourage and insist that our educators restructure 
their priorities at all levels to achieve these goals. 

Educational Institutions roles in Career Education will 
depend to a large extent upon the interest, resources and 
commitment to Career Education. For example, one such 
institution may take the following approach: 

A. Adopt Career Education as a part of the university's 
program designated to a particular unit. The program 
would be adapted to the needs of the disadvantaged 
and rural society, with emphasis on planning and 
executing programs cooperatively with rural leaders. 
Initially, most of the Career Education programs and 
services, as well as training programs, would be 
executed through short-term institutes, conferences 
and other projects based on immediate and concrete 
problems confronting youth and parents in their day- 
to-day work and decision-making process. Examples 
of these programs are such subject matter areas as 
career planning, vocational guidance, decision-making 
process, career leaders, occupational orientation, 
vocational education, manpower educational system, 
education for a changing world of work, and leadership 
techniques. Stated formally, the Career Education 
Program and services would have the following areas 
of responsibilities: 



1 . To provide educational programs at 
both the local community level 
and campus , 



To provide a reference service to 
which inquiries relating to Career 
Education can be directed, 

To provide Consultant-Alive service 
in any phases of Career Education, and 

To facilitate the work of the Institute 
through an advisory council composed 
of community leaders, youth industry, 
business, education and university 
faculty which would be appointed to 
provide advice about programs, pro- 
gram sponsorship, and procedures for 
rural community-university cooperation. 

At the end of the initial short range programs, added 
emphasis would be placed more systematically on a program of 
continuing education focused on the long-run educational 
developments of rual leaders, rather than on courses based 
on the occurrence of specific problems. Later, a more perma- 
nent type leadership institute would be added. It could 
consist of continuing education and service programs in career 
and related education. 

The Leadership Institute Program would be organized in 
selected rural communities. These would be supported by 
community councils, the university, and other agencies anh 
organizations . 

B. A Rural Institue of Career Education Studies should 
be organized for the purpose of carrying out the 
following objectives: 

1. To conduct an education program for rural 
youth families, community leaders, and 
organizations . 

2. To complement the educational and informa- 
tional opportunities provided by the public 
school system and the educational media. 

3. To assist, through education and studies, in 
the training of the perspective Career Leader 
in the manner in which they should relate 
themselves to the community environment in 
which they live. 



2. 

3. 
4. 



*». To establish the university as an educational 
and research center on matters relevant to the 
problems and opportunities in Career Edu- 
cation in Rural Society. 

5. To provide educational and research assistance 
to rural communities, organizations, and 
agencies interested in Career Education. 

The Institute would have an advisory committee composed 
or representatives of business education, rural leadership, 
and the university. Through this council the university would 
determine the kinds of programs to offer, the community roles 
it should plan, and the resources that the university and other 
agencies 'should provide in supplementing the Career Education 
needs of Rural Society. 

The University, then, must look forward to the development 
or a close relationship and mutual understanding between the 
rual forces interested in career development and the university 



CAREER EDUCATION DEMONSTRATION FOR 
RURAL YOUTH AND LOCAL LEAPERS 



Career education programs may be approached outside of the 
public school system. They may be located in local communities 
i^ C °?PS r f* tlon * wlth an insti tution of higher learning. The 
consolidation of schools in rural areas has created a vacancy 
of institutional leadership within the rural comirtunity; thus, 
SI ! r iJ?ff? ie8 ' ? amilies » and individuals need to find ways 

* Hi tlllln e t hls need - A team approach between a university 
and the community might take the following direction: a 
demonstration program in Career Education for Youth where a 
nil rtVt^t\ th l familv and community leaders would be established, 
ihe Institute for Career Education would work cooperatively 
with the school system, other agencies and individual leaders 
involved in community improvement. 

The principal purpose of the Institute would be to provide 
training for 30 or more participant-leaders in Career Education. 

* done , b y bringing together people who cross disci- 
P£ of ? sslon al, and agency lines to focus on career infor- 
mation, business, industry, professional and other ppportu- 
?™i L«i!5 Particular relevance to rural society. An impor- 
tant aspect of this concept would be to facilitate trainine and 
exposure to both youth and adult leaders. training and 



for, w ^ m P°^ance of this program is also couched in the need 
for bringing the family, professional workers and lay leaders 
to an optimum understanding of Career Education by providing 
them with the results of the demonstration through seminars, 
conferences, and meetings conducted by the institution. 

OBJECTIVES: 



2. 
3 . 



To provide an educational program on both a formal 
and informal basis for selected persons and groups 
interested in Career Education. 

To provide learning experiences about careers, job 
opportunities, training, and financial support. 

To provide,. opportunities for clarifying and informing 
young leaders and adults about their potential role 
in Career Education. 

To provide/ reference and consultant services from 
which answers to inquiries relative to Career Education 
may be secured. 



ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 
ORGANIZATION STRUCTU RE 
LOCATION AND LEADERSHIP 



The institute would be located at a university which 
would serve as the base training center. 

h« ni2?'!? t J ri8tiC8 ? f the commu nities to be selected would . 
tLi J i • Jk r i! ra ! and *-»i-urbaii. For the most part, a 
series of neighborhoods would be organized around some insti- 

a chZrh of, 6 ™ tCGS S Vf h as a count y grocery store, a school, 
a cnurch, or a community center. 

Overall leadership would be provided by a director with 
appropriate supporting personnel. n 

Advisory Committee 

nm n vi n H^ V:iSOry .- 0mmittee WOuld be established to aid in broad 
policy determination, program emphasis, procedures, and evalu- 
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Liaison with Other Groups Interested in Career Education 

The instituted director would establish liaison with other 
individuals and groups in Career Education, and related disci- 
plines such as education, social work, extension clubs, and 
private and public agencies. 

The program 

The program of the institute would be carried out in 
cooperation with: the college staff and local commurity leader- 
ship. ^ The major phase of the program would be recruiting, 
training, developing, and follow-up. It would provide lectures 
and consultative service to community groups, families, and 
organizations on a year round basis. 

Training 

The institute would serve as a training base. Opportu- 
nities would be available for indiviouals to participate in the 
more formal program on campus and in informal community set- 
tings. These would include: 

1. A one-week J istitute. 

2. Three days of seminar activities. 

3. Conferences and workshops to discuss demonstration 
results and techniques would be approved by the 
institute for participants and cooperating agencies. 
The training would serve as a means of disseminating 
the latest career information to those individuals, 
for an action-oriented career information program. 

This proposed approach would concern itself initially with 
a one-week institute. For this session thirty trainees would 
be recruited. 

Second, two short term (follow-up) workshops would be held 
to discuss additional techniques and methods based on field 
observation and participants 1 input on their observation concer- 
ning field activities. 

Third, post training follow-up of the first institute would 
include participants 1 return to their communities and their 
attempt to initiate or cooperate with existing organizations to 
provide training and inducement to youths in their local 
communities. 
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from appropriate fields of experience. 
Conclusion 

dinateS er?ort b ?o P ° SSlble *? mOUnt comprehensive, coor- 
nWAkn _ GXC onxy a tew. Efforts to solve thp^P 

Reallocation of funds and priorities for, +h 0 ^ 

survival of industrv' becoming requirements for 

for a„ indu'striaffied socle?*!' ^usIt^sMatlh • 

This program iI^S2J52.5 ? 5 f ° r industr iaiized society. 
SuSLo " B ££ST": ^o^T e ^f°?^l L expressed y 

participants would return +r> VA m«, o + P you 

Les and associat?o y states, your conununi- 

' .e dJLi?^.*'?! a ^^sponding plan to advance 

thlt wil? hf? ins tallation of Career Education Programs 
5 £>3£ 1 youn S ster find his place in thf world 
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"Career Education: Implications for Minorities". 



Is Career Education the Answer to the Educational and Vocational 
needs of the Puerto Rican New Yorker? 
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Hunts Point Multi-Service Center, Inc. 

66l Cauldwell Avenue 
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To tteklllTmtl* ??f -J** qUSlity ° f educati °n in New York City varies. 
.0 the Puerto R 1C an child lt means academic failure. New approaches are past due. 

in tteCit^Z^ °v th % 250 ' 000 Rican children presently attending school 

in the City of New York find themselves confined to an educational limbo As thev 
move from the elementary to the secondary education system they rec^e neUher * 
training ST"" f f C ° llege n ° r vocational eduction a^d or 

group? ^ifiv I ***** dr ° POUt rSte is higher than f ° r al * other 

reacE thf fS^S hr^e percent of all Puerto Rican students drop out once ihey 
reach the tenth grade in academic schools and only forty-six percent, or 2,237 

tte antwe^S ng enr ° lled ^ C ° llege bOUnd COUrseS ' Is Career Education 
the answer to the many now trapped in such an educational wasteland? 

And what about the adult community from where these youngsters come? 
reside T f llio »„^° Ricans "™ - New York City* one" fourth " which 
thSjMJJJ* u the ne 8 lected B °rough" as the newspapers tend to heaaline 

ill l S ° n th r ha PP enin 8 s of our section of the City. The Puerto Rican 

ll ZT+Zl ? SS \ meil ™ T of ^ years, the youngest ethnic group in the City. 
He has the lowest median income - around $5,500 for a family of four - and, thus 
for reasons of unemployment or underemployment nearly 1*8!? receive some form of 
wexiare assistance. 

„nH ? Ca ^! er f ducation the answer to the Puerto Rican Hew Yorker, students 

and coamunity at 3ar £ e trapped in either an., educational or an economic wasteland? 

i™ I° U fu S ! Sgree With me tnat there is no ready answer. This is not to say, 
to tlZlr? mUSt not . f ° llow the quest for new concepts and new vehicles 

to transform new concepts into corrective action. 

of anoth^% C ^ Ce - t ° f -^! er Education is to express its proper meaning instead 
of anotner euphemism, if it is to inspire credibility instead of mistrust and 

bv JliJo p- ^ a i emeay instead ° f a Palliative the concept must be assessed, 
by Puerto Ricans, within the context of our lives as a minority in a class 
oriented and ungual society. Th. ; ilure of the schools to provide the ways 
° me ft the needs and special problems of students who are educationally 
affected by poverty, language and cultural barriers is in no way different 

£r^L?J r ° f th ! S ° Ciety St large t0 S6t Up relevant P ro « rams to minimize 
knL thfr + i y °J ° p P° rtunitles in the job market for the poor or non white. We 
Sr^L^ < + 10nSl Structure is n ° less "gid than that of industry, unions 
and credential oriented professions. We know how governmental priorities, even 
SS ZTll ^ C ^ ed « are always backed up with financial allocations 
with which to make implementation of stated goals a feasible reality. 

As a minority representative I prefer to remain an optimist. Yet my 
optimum must not be devoid of a healthy sprinkling of skepticism when con- 
fronted vi oh new concepts, such as that of Career Education, until such time 

Sd ?e e nab°S S man 0 n er? k ^ C ° n - ePt ^ Pr6Sented ln & Palpable « -mprehensible 
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We urgently need to bring into our community both career awareness and 
career preparation. As President Nixon has said "there is no more disconcerting 
waste than the waste of human potential 11 . In my functions as President of the 
Hunts Point Multi-Service Center in the Bronx, I have worked for several years 
in closest participation with the teachers, counselors and administrative 
personnel of the school districts. Two years ago we implemented at the school- 
community level a modest element of what Career Education could be. Let me 
tell you what we did. 

In cooperation with the school officials the Hunts Point Multi-Service 
Health Center sponsored a Health Careers Week program in one of the Junior 
high schools located in our area. In the library of the school we set up 
a weeklong exhibition of visual aids, literature and material related to 
health careers, both at a .professional and para professional level. The 
exhibitions were manned by representatives of the various health disciplines, 
i.e., doctors, nurses, nutritionists, social workers, community health 
workers, laboratory technicians, psychologists, psychiatrists, dentists, 
dental assistants, etc. Each morning and afternoon during assembly periods 
one or more of the health disciplinarians addressed the assembled students in 
a give and take exchange of information and inquiry concerning the how, why, 
when, where, who and outcome of becoming a particular health service provider. 
During the course of the day the students came to the library to collect 
material and to discuss their interests with the Health Center Staff. 

As the next step the principals or counselors assigned a group of students 
to spend two days per week, for a two month period, in our Health Center. 
Each student was assigned to the health provider of his choice. The importance 
of remaining in school until graduation and the choosing in high school of 
courses leading to the career of their liking was stressed throughout the 
duration of the program. 

When the program ended- the School Principal wrote to us: 

"A significant rise in the aspiration level of our children was 
evident by the large number of valid questions the guidance 
department has received. . . concerning health careers and high 
school placement. I hope that this is Just the beginning of a 
mutually beneficial involvement between our school and your 
organization" . 

In the area of training community people in health careers, the Hunts Poinc 
Multi-Service Center has also made great strides in the implementation of 
Career Education goals. We have hired and successfully trained community 
people to become Medics, dental assistants, ambulance attendants, community 
mental health workers, day care aides, teacher assistants, social health 
workers, record room clerks, outreach and community organizers, educational 
health aides etc. Many of these trainees have gone on to college or further 
training leading to licensure. 

It is, therefore, by reasons of experience and philosophy that we believe 
in the concept of Career Education. We further believe that whenever an on- 
going educational structure fails to reach the academic needs of a large 
proportion of its students, new approaches to education must be considered. 
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It is right and proper that conferences such as this be held to discuss 
and clarify the many issues involved in Career Education, especially as it 
affects minority groups. As for me, I prefer to re-^ain optimistic, yet 
skeptical enough to demand concrete reassurances that Puerto Rican children 
are not made to remain confined to the present educational limbo. 



■ 



